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ABSTRACT 

The increased complexity of the work place and the 
technoloqv for use in storing and dispensing career and labor market 
inforaatlon led to the development of this monograph. Based on the 
problems and solutions identified through a current literature search 
and national ^symposium, this monograph contains (1) a framework for 
the establishment or improved use of labor market information: (2) 
specific quide;.ines for the estabaishment, operation, and evaluation 
of now uses of labor market information for guidance and counselinq ■ 
purposes: (3) specific exam.ples of effective methods and techniques 
of using labor market information for quidance purposes: (H) specific 
examples of ways of implementing mwlti-agency nrollaboration in the 
use .of labor market i^nformatloii on training and Career 'guidance: and 
(5) a set of recommendations^ and priorities for future education and 
labor initiative^, (Four presentations delivered at the national 
symposium ar« summarized in the Introduction,) (BM) . 
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OREWORD 

Career and labor market information focuses on the nature, characteristics, requirements, 
and benefits of occupations, educa;^ion and training in the context of current and projected labor 
markets. It is because of the increased complexity of the work place and the technology available 
for use in storing and dispensing ii^orrt>ation that this monograph was written. Through searching 
current literature and conducting a national symposium, problems have been identified and solwtions 
recommended. 

This monograph contains (a) a framework for the e^ablishment or improved use o\ ^ab6r 
market information,'*<b) specific guidelines for the estabirshment, operation, and evaluation of new 
uses of labor market information for guidance and counseling purposes; (c) specific examples of 
effective methods and techniques of using labor market information for guidance purposes; 
(d) specific examples of ways of implementing multi-agency collaboration in the use of labor 
market information on training and career guidance; and (e) a set of rSfcommendations and priorities 
for future education and labor initiatives. 

The National Qenter for Research in Vocational Education received funding from the Division 
of Labor Market Information, Employment and Training Administration, Department of Labor to 
prepare this report. The funding allowed the National Center to formulate the key issues surrounding, 
labor market infdrmation; contract with several national leaders in the field; and assemble numerous 
scholacs, managers, and practitioners to interact and formulate recommendations. The following ^ 
persons were involved . 

Project Officer 

Alan Moss, Assistant Chief, LMI Division ' 

NCRVE Project Staff 

Harry N. Drier, Project Codirector • 
, Linda A. Pfister, Prdject Codirector 
Joan Blank, Program Assistant 

* » DOL Contributors , ' 

David Duncan, Director 
Office of Policy and Planning 

Russell Flanders, Executive Director * 

National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee n ~ . 

Robert Hotchkiss, Chief ♦ 
Employment Data and Research Division 
California Department of Labor 

Neal Rosenthal, Executive Director 

Division of Occupational Outlook * 
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INTRODUCTION 

The DivisionV Labor Market Information, recognising the widespread need to provide career 

STo^'s^eTarXo N ^'1'^'°^ ^ ^'".posium to bHn natL a 

nit?a no ^'^r °^ symposium was to solicit ideas and support 

The Sv^t fnr hV '°""'u°'' ""J •■^^^"dir^g and use of Labor Market Information (LMI). 

m.t on I h ^Vmpostum was the 1979 Symposium on Occupational and Educational Infor 

mat.on which was sponsored by the International Labor" Organization and held in Turinjtaly 

Organization of the LMI Prograni ' - . 

I «hoJl'hrn.?nh'l^'^'" Ubor Market Information Program is adfninistered by the Department of 
Labor through three organizations: 

1. The Employment and Training Administration (ETA) has responsibility for defining 
the s^ope and operational use of labor market information and for funding, monitoring 
and evaluatmg the activities of field organizations, as well as sponsoring the develop ' 
ment and dissemination of LMI reference tools and data. 

,2. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) has responsibility for the development of 

methods and procedures for federal - state statistical programs. 
3. State Employment Sei:urity Agency (SESA) Research and Analysis (R&A) units are 

responsible for carrying out the basic work in accordance with ETA policies and BLS 

technical directives. 

Each SESA R&A unit operates a comprehensive LMI program aimed at meeting the needs of direct 
labor market participants (employers and jobseekers), indirect participants (unions and employment 
services), training and educational institutions, and organizations responsible for human resources 
planning. These state programs provide four basic types of labor market information oUtput: 

1. Occupational projections and labor force statistics on employment, unemployment' 
and labor turnover 

2. Publications that furnish annual comprehensive'reviews of state, prime spbnsor and 
area job market conditions; monthly Updates of labor force developments- affirmative 
action information; special reports on the job market information for youth women 

^ veterans, and selected minority groups; information on job search techniques and local 
occupational openings and wages; planning information for vocational education - and 
directories of available LMI publications 

3. Technical assistance and training in the availability and use of labor market information 

4. Research and special projects to update LMI output and techniques. 

Symposium participants were asked to assist E JA to design, deliver, monitor, and evaluate ' 
LMI/counselor training curricula and related materials by consideritig the foll<)wing questions; 
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• How can ETA develop and provide LM I training to ttie 2,000 new school counselors 
that will begin work each year? 

• How can ETA develop and deliver LMI training to the 45,000 counselors now at work? 

How can ETA provide the counselors with updated, local information on labor market 
and employment and training program trends and developments? 

Four representatives of the Department of Labor shared their perspectives with symposium 
participants on the development and use of labor market information for improved guidance delivery 
Summaries of those presentations follQW. 



National Persp«ctive - Comments on David Duncan's Address 

^ The opening address of the symposium by David Duncan, director of the Office of Policy and 

Planning of the U.S. Department of Labor, provided a national perspective on present and future 
uses of Labor Market Information (LMI). He gave his audience an appreciation of the scope of the 
demand for LMI and the corresponding scope of the challenge inherent in the development of " 
customized materials. 

Mr. Duncan cited the vast numbers and variety of users of LMI. These users include government 
personnel of 52 sta^. 3.206 counties. 1,305 cities, 73 city parts, 112 townships, 502 areas of sub- 
stantial unemploym&t. 460 prime sponsprs; 911 program agents, 52 employment security agencies, 
52 WIN programs. 40O special programs, anc^ntold numbers of subcontractors-all ETA-funded 
program users. Non-ETA users are comprised of vast numbers of personnel in the fields of commerre, 
education, defense, environmental protection, justice, and many others. He noted: 

Each year we conduct a comprehensive review of the state of LMI programs 
by: 

1. monitoring the production of LMI publications and reports and LMI 
expenditures in accordance with approved plans and guidelines; 
. 2. conducting on-site LMI reviews of each state's operations; 

3. reviewing the quality of state LMI publications and reports; and 

4. analyzing information provided for an annual LMI survey of users 
such as CETA planners, State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committees and vocational education agencies. 

The size of the market for LMI gives some indication of the scope of the effort required to 
package the information. It must meet the requirements of at least twenty federal laws as well as 
additional regulations to generate data in particular formats. Data must be published in a form that 
will be meaningful for a wide variety of clients. TWr. Duncan concludes that effective usability 
depends upon understanding of the meanings of th? data by both the compilers and users of the data. 

State Level Perspective - Comments on fiobertJ, Hotchkiss' Address 

The next presentation in the symposium introduction was Estate level perspective by Robert J. 
Hotchkiss, chief of the Employmervt Data and Research Division of the California Department of 
Labor. Mr. Hotchkiss sees LMI in two catfegories: economic information and occupational information. 
He considers the latter to be the more significant category in the context of training prograr^ and 
vocational gu idance. 
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Base<^on observation, he helieves that LMI is not used nearly enough by Hi.' educational 
commutxty, but he pre<)icts a tremendous increase in its use by federal and stale mandafe At the 
state level, he see* LMI as being most useful to training programs and vocational guKh.iu e now and 
in the future, in three major areas: ( 1 ) program planning, (2) development of curricula a.u'l educa 
tional methods, and (3) career guidance. For these purposes, LMI must be better-more spec ifir 
more accurate, more accessible to users, more timely-andit must be supported by an extensive 
program of training and technical assistance for users. Finally, it must be incorporated into new 
systems-occupational supply and deman^l data, analysis and career information delivery systems 
for example. 

Mr. Hotchkiss outlinedHhe efforts of his organization to make the needed improvements: 

First, we have underway a project to produce employment data in subareas of counties; 
we can do it now only at the county level. This is a major problem in California with its 
large, populous counties. We shall be able to do tfrls for any aggregation of census tracts , 
-school districts, prime sponsor jurisdiction, whatever. It wilLnot be occupational 
employment data; it will be industry data, but it will be an enormously powerful tool 
for analyzing local laBor markets. 

Second, we are completing our three-year Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) 
survey. This will pVovide the best and most comprehensive iYiformationvpn occupational 
structures with industries ever available in this state. jWe are now' publishing the results 
from<^e first part of the survey and will be done by next year. Whether or not we can 
-> repeat this survey-and should ^e repeated-probably depends on whether or not the 

Department of Labor (DOL) can fund it. My colleagues in DOL have heard me cry "Wolf I' 
before, but the wolf's teeth are grovying. I also must say that it is a major failure of the 
^ DOL to define, organize, fund, and direct a national occupational information program- 
that IS, an occupational information program in each state. Some organizations and some 
individuals havie made exceptional efforts to do this, and some of the major pieces are 
there, but we are a long way from a national occupational inforfnation program. 

Third, over the next twato three yeart, we shall make^a major effort to improve our 
occupational data by analyzing and developing better industry-occupation employment 
matrices, better proiection methods, and better systems of ctoss-walking data between 
different occupational codes. This also will involve a careful evaluation of the usefulness 
of OES and the census. 

Fourth, we are making a major commitment to data processing to improve our services. 
This takes two forms-we are trying to obtain access to computers and programs so that 
the capacity of computer systems to store and manipulate data, to do mathematics, and 
to display information graphically will be a tool as readily available to my analysts and 
clerks ^s a telephone. Those of you familiar with the data processing business in California 
state government know that this is an ambitious goal, but we have made some progress. 
Access to electronic data processing (EDP) will broaden enornjpusly the range of work 
that my staff can do. This.is extremely important to our ability to manage large reporting 
systems and to carry out complex systems develdpment, for example, for occupation 
employment projections'. 

^ c 

The other major use of tDP rs to make our data and information n\ore readily available 
to our customers. Our first major effort in this area is to place our occupational information 
-primarily occupational and career guides and Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 
descriptions-on an interactive, automated data base. This will permit us to maintain this 
information (and make it] easily available to mariy nwre people. 
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communities of the availability and use of LfMI education 
■ ■ . ■ / 

Need for Qualitative Information - Comment on Neal M. Rosenthal's Address 

R^.. ".h ? "a«is''<:s in improved guidance delivery vias the topic addressed bv Noal H 

S,r,t • Oecupational Outlook'of ^h^fu!:! 'of Lai, 

as wenrz"td*e?;m?,:r "f i^^' 

State agencies develop current and projected occupational data for states and local areas th«t 
th!rT '1'" ""^^^ '° '"-o'-«d-in the ots survey 

tat« hip H ' °' "^^^ '''' ^'^^ ^'500 individual occupations Ho3e^ most 

stat« have done an adequate job in the delivery of data. The reports that hW^bin nreraredTp ' 

3 nr^ mTh ' '? ^'^^^^^ ^r^^^-^^y ;imed at planners aL re not s3T u^^ 

gu.dance. BLS haslearned over the years that dat&ne are notsuff icient Proper packaainr^^^^ 
.nforrTiat.on ,s needed or available data do not get used by career guidance personnel The ^ ■ ' 

ex St; therefore, the potential exists for improvement in the use of labor market Sstics in^ 
dehvery of guidance information at state and local levels. statistics m the 

» 

H. .,!lL'!K'!"'I'f 'u "'^^ ""^ "^^ *° '™P''°"« delivery systems at th» state' and local levels 
pre^nt^g sucV ntm^ '° " ^'^'^ information;the.m«hlS^o/- 

Z^hllV^ u::^ efTSelv" ""r"" "'"^ "^°"'V will be, available 
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Role of NOICC - Comments on Russell B. Flanders' Address 

Russell B. Flanders, executive director of the National Occupational Information Coordinatiru) 
Committee (NOICC), concluded the introductory session of the symposium with a description of 
his agency's activities. These activities are based on four major legislative mandates: 

1. To improve coordination between, and communication among, occupational data- 
^^roducers and occupational data users 

2. To de^^lop and implement "an occupational information system (OlS) to meet the 
common occupational information needs of vocational education programs and 
employment and training programs at the national, state, and local levels . . ." 

3. To give "special attention to the labor market information needs of youth" and to 
the delivery of information for career exploration and decision making and job search 
purposes 

4. To assist state occupati*^)al information coordinating committees established by 
states receiving assistance under the Vocational Education and CETA legislation 

With regard to communication and coordination, the basic objective is to foster linkages and 
create a cooperative atmosphere among the users and producers of occupationaj and related data. 
More 'specif ically, NOICC will coordinate, conduct, or participate in meetings of data producers and 
users; encourage the production of publications and otherwise provide publicity to increase aware- 
ness of available data; and, among other things, establish a natioipl communications network to keep 
State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees (SOICCs) and other participating agencies 
informed of NOICC/SOICC activities. . J 

The NOICC has two primary objectives in regard to the labor market information needs of 
youth. They are (1)to fund and otherwise support research and demonstration activities, and (2) to 
establish and guide)SOICC efforts in career information development and delivery. 

NOICC's objectives with regard to SOICCs are to fund them adequately, provide them with 
technical assistance and training, and use their knowledge (and that of the organizations they repre- 
sent) as a resource to enhance the accomplishment of mandates and national objectives. 

The NOICC policy statement lists specific programs that have been adopted to provide occupa- 
tional demand and supply data in the OlS. The OES program has been adopted "as the standard 
principal source of current and projected occupationaf^mployment data at the local, state, and j 
national level. " The policy statement concerning supply data includes reference to the state and / 
national apprenticeship data as well as U.S. Employment Service, CETA, unemployment insuranc?^, 
vocational education, and higher education data sources. / 

NOICC operates under a board of directors called the Technical Steering^ Group. Guided by 
the members of the TSG, NOICC will attempt to avoid duplication, support and strengthen existing 
data souw:e programs, and bring to the attention of all interested parties problems associated with 
the development and maintenance df the OlS-an OlS that has been designed in cooperation with 
national and state personnel representing both education and labor Furthermore, NOICC will take 
into consideration the data and information needs of users of occupational information. 

After outlining the impressive^ accomplishments of NOICC's first year of activity, Mr. Flanders 
cautioned symposium participants against overlooking the related activities, accomplishments, and 
products of other organizations and, thus, against duplication of effort. 
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Uses and Effects of LMI 

The four presentations summarized above provided the introduction to the symposium and 
the neccjssary background for the consideration of information for training and vocational guidance 
m he United States with emphasis on the U.S. system of labor market information They were 
tollowed by three more extensive presentations which address specific aspects of the use of LMI 
Those, in their entirety, comprise the following cf>apters. 

Chapter I deals with "Career Guidance. Uses of Labor Market Information: Limitations and 
Potentialities, by Henry Borow. followed by a response by Marilyn Jacobson. With regard to the 
provision of LMI, Chapter II considers the question "How Well Equipped Are Counselors to Assist ' 
btudents? by Carl McDaniels. with a reaction by Edwin Whitfield. The final presentation "Recom 
mendations for the Improved Use of Labor Market Information in Secondary Schools " by Edwin L. 
Herr with a response by Evelyn Ganzglass, is the topic of Chapter III 
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CHAPTER I ' 

CAREER GUIDANCE USES OF LABOR MARKET INFORMATION; 
LIMITATIONS AND POTENTIALITIES 

A Paper by Henry Borow 



Abstract 

Dr. Borow maintains that career counseling needs to combine broad intervention strategies 
with conventional occupational information practices to overcome limiting psychosocial factors. 
These factors include psychological aptitude, interests, economic and cultural disadvantagement 
the changing regard for the value of work, and the disparities between the aspirations of youth and 
the realities of the labor market. 

Students are more influenced by the status-conferring power of occupations than by knowledge 
of the jobs. Information needs to be related to clients' motives and values. Guidance must provide a 
sense of the interpersonal involvement of an occupation and a greater knowledge of the work place 
as a social system. 

In her response to Dr. Borow's p&per, Marilyn Jacobson supports Dr. Borow's view that psycho- 
social barriers reduce counselor effectiveness. She also emphasizes the ideological congruence among 
professionals of different career development perspectives. 



Henry Borow. Ph.D., is a professor of psychological s 
Behavioral Sciences at the University of Minnesota. 




the Division of Social and 



Marilyn Jacobson, Ph.D., is project director of the Adult Career Advocates Program at North- 
western University. 
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Introduction 



Any ..ss..ss,nont oJ tt.u oontt .hut.ons ot labor nuirkot infonnat.or, to career quidance must 
. M by r^^ three uncierly.ng assumptions of the pure occupational infoLt^. abroach 

t he recess of vocational choice makin(,: ( 1 ) tlie client in career quidance, usually a studeni^ has 

lo "c^ef ci^fh^.s"h?^rT"^^T^'T ^'^^^ ^^"-'^^"^ ^-^''^ ^^/^^^ Pos^e^Ss n info/ma 
I on deficit, that is his/her knowledge of the world of work is impoverished or distroted- (2) the 

student IS aware of the prohle.n and is motivated to deal with it; (3) given proper in fori ion thp 

student possesses the personal resources to effect a rational and reaPisTc plan f™^^^^ 

su h ^^p^rs^clrm "h" ^^^^t^'^^'^^' '^^ic of the classical occupational infoTm^rn .^Ithod 
in such simplistic terms, However, school practitioners of this oldest of vocational quidance aooroaches 
do not appear to have seriously challenged the validity of its prem'ises. Quiaance approaches 

Other important career guidance rationales, some of which appear to have had independent 
ongins and others of which emerged more consciously as critical reactions to the occSonal infor 

™Z nTdifSt::' A ''^"^"^ ^"""^^^'^"^ ^^^^^^'"9 thelt^nr me i'^'of • 

career plannmg difficulties. Among these may be noted (1) the prevailing method in vocational 

educa ion (stressing the efficacy of vocational tryout through guided work experiencer(2 the 

contribution o differential psychology (centering on the enlargement of the s^deTs se f u^^^^^^^^ 

tam ing of his/her vocationally relevant traits through psychometrics and test interpreta on) and 

a t cs%':drrac^r%°' '''"J°"' (emphasizing the building of care'" xXat o^^^ 

tactics and the teachihg of career decision-making skills). Few if any of these systems exist today as 

on dtsemfnltio^^^^^^^^^^ H T °' '"l?^"^^ '"^'"^'"^ theLupationaMnforma- 

tion dissemination method, has been influenced to some extent by ^he others, merqinq its o/incioles 

vo at on^rnni^^^ ^'T^ understanding of thTproblem^"^ . 

^^rZ' ^^°'^e, and adjustment have changed; and we now conceptualize the processes 

o^reer guidance on a more sophisticated scale than^^ the originators of the movement " 



Unfortunately, among some who develop labor market information and some who use it in ' ' 

mTdl^ '"h r ""'"^ ^ ""^^^'"9 ^he occupational ilrmaTordLem n tlon 

model and its assumptions as outlined dbove. While acknowledging that effective quidance Zst 

2chn7''? "^""'r' information component, most ^hool counselo s nd "ounselinq 

SetbTth'/l"^ T ''T^'^' ^ ^'"^ problems of American youth can be ' 

n uHnn i^L I expedient of producing more labor market information of higher quality and 

an s'att^^^^^^^^^^^^^ "^^"^ « ^^-P'- V of'circum • 

stances attendant upon the psychological transition to adulthood, the changing and uncertain valuina 
of work in American society, inequitable socioeconomic opportunities, and disparities be^ee^^^^^^^ 
nsing aspirations of youth and the realities of manpower utilization weigh in upon he career de^eloo 
Z del^hfrot oftr T frV'^'^' dLussion wh^V?Xws 

Tsfs^c^fiaUnd 'pVy^ht^i^^^^^^^^^ ^"'^-^ ^''-^^ — . 

I Imparting Psychosocial Information about Occupations 

meet acc'^otre\rnHlT' rT"" '^"' the occupational information they use with students musj 
meet acceptable standards of objectivity, readability, ethnic and sex fairness as well as accuracy 
comprehensiveness and currency of contents. Through the development and prolfga^on o^^Us 

gZX^c^ZT^^^^^ ^^r" '^^^^"^^'■^'^ Natlrnarvc^ational 

t.u dance AssociatK)n has had^modg^te-sGccess in fostering adherence to such standards. Inspection 

of the quality-rated items undercurrent Career Literature, a regularly published department in the 
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Associatioa s Vocational Guidance Quarterly, suggests that substantial numbers of occupational 
information monographs and briefs puf)lisfie<f by (jovernmont a()(mcit?s and corTimorcial firms (k) 
satisfy the conventional Criteria of acceptability. However, such criteria appear to pertain chiefly to 
the economic, legal, rational, and demographic conditions of woPk. What conventional labor marketer 
information reports fail to capture are the intimate and peculiarly human qualities which are frequently 
the critical determiners of j6b adjustment or failure. Admittedly elusive, these job characteristics are 
bound into the socjial climate of t^ie work. They relate to those subtleties ofMnterporsonal relations 
on thejob which, white not formally specifiable as work activities or job requirements, rpay be highly 
instrumental in nourishing or thwarting the worker's important motives and, hence, his/her job 
satisfaction^ Almost twenty years ago, Samler (1961) ^nd Pritchard (1962) called attention to such 
psychosocial characterittics of work and urged t5hat they t)e Incorporated into occupational descrip 
tionsand that oounselofs help their clients to deal with them in the process of occupational exploration. 

Edward /Gross, an occupational sociologist, offers a jocosely fanciful exercise to illustrate the 
extent to which conventional description may fgnore the psychosocial climate which invests a field 
of work with its essent^l character. Gross portrays the work of newspaper carrier as follows: 

Key persons in the rfJIe set of newspaper carrier include the following: 

^ 

(1) The customer Customers like to receive their newspaper in a convenient 
place, unaffected by rain, snow, or wind. They can rarely tolerate a delay 

in delivery longer than ten minutes off one's usual time. They must be taught ^ 

to telephone newspaper carrier at home rather thah telephone the newspaper 

with a complaint. Many do not pay promptly but must be revisited several 

times. Most of them are chronically short of change. All of them desire that 

the newspaper carrier shall stay off the grass, stay out of the flower gardens, 

and indeed, wpuld prefer that he[/she] not step on the property at all. 

Should the newspaper carrier be bitten by the customer's dog, the customer* 

is likely to blame the newspaper carrier for upsetting the dog. 

(2) Non customers. Other persons who^are not customers nevertheless may give * 
the [newspaper carrier] trouble sipce they o^ect to his[/her] taking short- 
cuts across their property. They also have dogs. 

(3) The superior. This individual tries to maintain the fiction that the newspaper 
carrier is an independent business[person] . Thyjrefore, he[/she] has periodic 
meetings with the newspaper carriers in order to "counsel" them on their 
business activities. As a matter of fact, he[/^he] spends most of his[/her] 
time pressuring the newspaper carrier to increase the number of subscribers. 
His[/her] pep talks are .frequent and must be endured. 

(4) Other nemcarriers. One occasionally encounters persons who carry news- 
papers for competing companies (or even for the same company) who attempt 
to take away one's subscribers. 

(5) School teachers. The newspaper carrier must particularly guard against the 
possibility that failure to keep up his[/her] sctioolwork or infractions of 
disciplinary rules may lee^to his[/her] being kept after school. Should this 
occur^ he [/she] may themoe lateun picking up his[/her] papers and delivering 
them and thus suffer the unfavoryible attention of both his[/her] superior and 
hisi/h^r]* customers. The resultant role conflict may, in addition, produce 
feelings of guilt ofi the part of the newspaper carrier, thus affecting his[/her] 
degree of job satisfaction. 
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By contrast to Gross, the fourth edition of the DOT dotinos newsfKjptM car tier in ifiis manner 
292.457 010 Newspapot CarruM (ret. ti ) i.iuiicf, newspaper dehvercr - 
Delivers and sells newspapers to subscribtjrs along prescribed route and collects 
money periodically: Purchases newspapers at wholesale price for resale to 
. / subscriber at retail rate. Walks or\mles bicycle to deliver newspapers to 

subscribers. KeepsVecords of accounts. Contacts prospective subscribers alpiK] 
route to solicit subscriptions. fVlay attend trair^iny sessions to learn sellinij 
techniques. 

If a vocatipnal counselor truly \yished to convey to a client"^ jense of the interpersonal involve\ 
ments and possible frustrations of a newspaper carrier at work, might he/she not be better advised 
to use Gross' tongue-iti cheek job vignette in preference to the DOT definition? Overs and Deutsch 
(1966) have advocated the use of sociological descriptions of ocqupajions by counselors because they 
offer a penetrating perspective on human dynamics in the work setting. In view of the frequency with 
which such descriptive reports appear in journals like the Am'e^can Sociological Review,' \\. is puzzling 
that the literature on career guidance has been marked by a paucity of similar material. 

There is another important sense in which standard occupational information may fail to engage 
the motives and values at play during students' vocational exploration experiences. Research by 
O'Dowd "and Beardslee has shown that college students are heavily influenced in th^r choices of 
majors and career fieljls by their perceptions of the social status and preferred lifestyles aSSopf'ated 
with occupational titles. Through an ingeniou^^pjication of the Osgood -Suci semantic differential 
analysis technique, these investigators demonstrated that students are able to stereotype^the person- 
alities of workers (e.g.. physician, accountant, engineer) with a high degree of inter-student agreement. 
Further, students are strongly inclined to select major fields of study consonant with those occupa- 
tions which they view as represented by attractive personalities an<;l bestowing favored social status. 
We can infer that many students may be more heavily Influeijced in their planning decisions by tfieir 
perceptions of the status-conferring power of occupations than by their specific and detailed knowl- 
- edge of job duties and requirenients. In fact, studies by Lpesch and Sampson (1978) and others have 
revealed a tenuous relationship' between students' job information and their occupational preferences. 
Clearly, the irfiplications of such findings for those who generate occupational information and those 
who provide counseling services demand examination. 

The Occupational Ijiformation Recipient as 
Consumer: A Behavior Analysis 

Anyone with substantial practice in the vocational counseling of youth has experienced the 
exasperation of the communication impasse. Consider the hypothetical instance in which the 
counselor is attempting to help his/her student client marshal and interpret relevant information 
bearing on the field of ejectrical engineering and its suitability as a career choice. Having identified 
during counseling a number of variables and contingencies strongly, suggesting that the student has 
a low probability of success jn the chosen field, the counselor may hear the student say, at the close 
of the interview, something along the following lines: "It's just like you said. Engineering is a great 
fiel^ for the person who is really sold on it. You can be anything you want to be if you really try 
hard enough." 

A counselor whose ears are assaulted by a capsule interpretation such as this has war/ant to 
question the efficacy of the communication process in career guidance. The experience is not uncom*- 
mon. Several years ago, the writer had students prepare detailed narrative reports on the contents and 
outcomes of their interviews'with v;6catiOnal counselors. The stuc^ent reports were then compared in\ 
substance with the separately prepared interview reports of their counselors. Disparities in the paired ) 
documents were wide and numerous. '■ ' 

V 
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How might we account for the dismal finding that student exposure to ocnipational information 
materials and couM«;lin() interviews may still leave thorn poorly informed ahout tlK^ii fields of inquity? 
As pufveyors of laboi ttiarket data, we have generally operated on the dubious assumption that the 
student IS a predominantly rational and dispassionate information processing instrument, capable of 
registering and encoding information units in distortion free form and, subsetiuehtly, 6i retrieving 
and organizing them in a manner which culminates in a reasoned career plan. Serious attention to 
the psychological nature of thecounselee as a purposive, goal seeking, learning organism has been 
lacking. Despite the current vogue for positing similarities between brains and computers, there is 
need to recognize that, when occupational information as a basis for personal planning and decisibn 
making is fed into the viable, sensate machirre that is the human organism^ information is screened 
through an already existing complex of psychological seis, attitudes, preconceptions, and defenses. 

The nature of the process by which humans use such information for human ends requires 
analysis. As a beginning, a study of the principles of, motivation, perception, cognition, and learning 
may contribute useful insights. Other fields of communication, notably the mass media and adver- 
tising, have investigated psychological vSl-iables in the transmittal aod receipt of information. It would 
■ seem prudent for those who develop and evaluate laJxJr^rket information to follow their exemplary 
leads. From an examination of the literature in social and political psychology and the psychology of 
consumer behavior and acfvertising, for Sample, Several principles of behavior emerge which appear . 
directly applicable to the study of occupational information techniques. 



Cognitive Dissonance 



When an individual is presented with information and evideYice contrary to deeply held beliefs 
and attitudes, he/she experiences psychological discomfort and « motivated, often unconsciously, 
to somehow reduce the inconsistency between facts and convictions. In the aforementioned example 
of the student considering electrical engineering as a dareer cUo\ce' the dissonance is diminished by 
ignoring or distorting the information- received. In filtering out the information which clashes with 
his/her aspirations, the student employs a defensive jactic that allows preservation of a cherished 
self-image. With effective counseling, the student might have reassessed his/her own plans and 
modified the previous favorable attitude about engineering. In either case, the student acts in a 
manner which brings his/her beliefs, feelings, and behavior into closer conformity with one another. 

Selective Perception , 

Cognitive theory holds that we do not internalize stimuli passively but, instead, actively process, 
interpret, and categorize information by means of mediational clusters which have been mentally 
stored through past experience. Thus, the receipt of new information is inescapably influenced by 
the individual's vast network of already existing information, attitudes, and motives. A student's 
previously formed interests, for example, will significantly color the inter^^retation he/she places 
upon newly received labor market information and will produce both selective attention to the 
information presented and selective recall. 

Comprehension 

The complexities and subtleties of symbolic (verbal) material often have the effect of conveying 
to the recipient a point of view or attitude contrary to that intended. To illustrate, a consumer leaflet 
or educational television program designed to help wage earners prepare proper income tax reports 
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rtiay, in emphasizing common technical pitfalls, itiadvorte^tly raise anxiety levels an(i (Jiscouratie 
•mlopendont tax problem solvitiq efforts hy cijti/(Mis. Similar ly, a Innqthy .nid .ujsKmc cnunKMation 
of the entrance requifuments and con^potitive character of an occupational fiold may have the 
unintentional effect of dissuading an inquiring student who lacks self confi(fonce, hut who is other 
wise capable, from further exploration of the field. 



Credibility 



i 



The receptivity of a consumer of information-that is, the user's readiness to accept and act on 
the information furnished-rests on many conditions. Among these is the degree of authority or 
competence the usnr attaches to the inforiTiation source. In one study, matched groups of students' 
were given an identical report purporting to give career advice to a hypothetical student. Group 1 
was informed that the report had been prepared by a close friend of the student; Group 2 was told 
that a teacher had prepared the report; and Group 3, that a counselor had prepared it. Although all . '> 
students were given the same report to evaluate, students in Group 3 expressed a signHjcantly higher 
degree of agreement with the interpretation and recommendations contained in the report. It appears 
hkely that such variables as author's credentials and the composition and layout of labor market 
information print materials may influence the credence students give to its contents, but little 
empirical work tias yet appeared on this subject. ' 

Divorcement of Youth from the Work Environment ' 

The potential uses of labor market information in career guidance with students must be 
considered within the context of the relative detachment of a signifi^nt segment of today's youth 
cohort from the realities of the work world. As America entered the twentieth century, the social 
forces of advancing urbanization and industrialisation began to magnify the remoter^ess of work. 
Tfje immediacy and intimacy of a small, cohesive community at work-farniers, shopkeepers, and 
artisans-whjcti earlier generations of youth had known, gradually faded. Today, increasing numbers 
of jobs are either more intricate and complex than hitherto or they have become fragments of larger 
work operations. Moreover, large-scale organizations having an inscrutability and h|p personality not 
found in the small, familiar setting of work may be known by youth only as corporate names. 
Evidence of work estrangement takes many forms. 

1 . In the early years of the century, it was customary for young people, especially the large 
farm youth population, to leave school early and enter the labor force. The U.S. Census 
Bureau, in compiling occupational census data, used age fourteen as the beginning labor 
force age. The average agfe at which the typical Americao takes his/her first full-time 
employment today is estimated at between nineteen and twenty. With growing numbers 
of mature female homemakers now making their first entry.into the full-time labor force 
in their twenties, thirties, and forties, the figure w<H doubtless rise. ' 

2. Parents and other adults are much less visible and effective as occupational role models V 
for children and adolescents who, in earlier times, used such role models as a chief rn^ans 
of learning vicariously what work means. 

3. Today's adolescent youth is less commonly considered an economic asset to the family 
or treated as such. Extended-age compulsory school laws and the self-maintaining modern ^ 
home are among the factors which restrict opportunity for middle-class and upper-class 
adolescents to make productive contributions to the economy and to family management. 
They wonder Where they fit in; they and their values are often alien to and out of phase 
with a surrounding world of working adults. 
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While an expanding economy has provided ()art time jobs for larqe numbers of second i. y 
^school and community collejje youth, the (iioat majority appoar to h.ivo no deep vqo 
iMvolvement m this transient work. Thesiremain psychologically aloof from it, fall to 
profit from It as exploratory experience tjiat facilitates career development, and with 
minor exceptions, do not entfir occupations related to it when they take full time employ- 
-ment later on. Of course, this charge does not generally kold for those students enrolled 
in cooperative vocational education programs. ^ ; 

Evidence pf the Limited Career Maturity 
of Contemporary Youth. 

I 

The lessened significance of work in the socialization experience of young Americans is reflected 
m thejr career development histories, patterns of development yvhich strongly indicate the need for 
both greater Knowledge of work and improved career guidance sVv'ces. A number of findings attest 
to a relatively slow rate of vocational maturation in the youth cuWure. 

1. Numerous studies conclude that the occupational /information which students have is 
sharJIy limited and of doubtful accuracy. / 

2. Students often possess stereotyped conceptions i^their preferred occupations. The power 
of such stereotypes to shape plans and choices, not necessarily in an appropriate way, has 
been noted earlier in this paper. 

3. Students frequently fail to understand the steps they must take to qualify for their 
preferred or chosen occupational fields. Their educational aspirations often fail to match \ 
their occupational aspirations. 

4. The educational-vocational planning activities of high school students are often characterized 
^ by short-term considerations. They may be able to state the next step in the plan but fail to 

understand the long-range planning process. 

5. Vocational indecision is widespread among high school and community college students. 

In many cases, the indecision is matched by a lack of planfulness. Such students either lack 
commitment to the idea tha! t^ey should be developing a plan for educational-vocational 
life or do not know how to begin the development of such a plan. Many of them seem 
fatalistic about what the future portends. They appear not tojhave lefrned that it is 
possible to shape their own career histories to some degree by establishing and implementing 
rational plans based on sound infprmation and a discriminating use of resources. 

6. Students frequently lack a sophisticated understanding 6f the work ethos and of the rules 
and expectations, both formal ahd informal, which goverrnthe work place, such as where 
and how ^^aek employment, how to adapt to the first full .time job, how to relate to 
coworkers and superiors, and how the reward system works/ One obvious implication of 
this knowledge deficit is that students need not only to learn about occupations but also 
about the work place as a social system. 

Maladaptive Response Tendencies in Career-Related Behavior 

Discontinuities in the occupational socialization of the young, like those just listed, give rise to^ \^ 
a state of diffused vocational identity-that is, the absence of a clear and comfortable image of 
oneself as worker- to-be. Furthermore, the discontinuities are manifested in several common behavior 
dispositions, largely irrational, which operate as deterrents to the emergence of an orderly and satis- 
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fyiru, career pattorn. To be cogni/ant of these u^KOductive res|)onso tendencies is to begin to - \ 
comprehmuf the l.m.tations upon vocational counselinc, a.ul orcuDat.or.al .nforo.at.on ciisso.n.nat.on 
<K.t.v.t,es as means ot tac.l.tatn.g the career development process. In brief, such self-defeating behavior 
d,spos,t,ons asnhose noted below seciously redoce the student's readiness to learn from exposure to" 
guida(K:e and labor market information. i A^uburt to 



Subjective Occupational Foreclosure 



uirtn^nf" counselors have b^en frustrated by encounters v^^ith students who respond negatively to ' 
y rtually any cluster of occupations that may be proposed as a starting point for career exploration 
It .s CMS omary to write off such students as lazy, uncooperative, or indifferent to work A b^tte^ 
explanation o this phenomenon in most cases is that society's pronoi^nced tendenpy to distribute 
occupations along a valges hierarchy leads the student to acquire denegrating images of many types 
of work. There .sf at least, indirect evidence of this incidental Jearning process, one by which youths 
js they move through middle childhood and early adolescence, appear prematurely and uncon^^usiy 

he Sr^r? "r ""^^^^'^ of consideration withoK at the lame time, rel^^tirlg 
he dea of work Such preconceptions unduly narrow the range of vocational options which may be 
Zk^ i^ «^P'o''«l;" counseling and, by the same token, leave the counselee unreceptive to large 
blocks of potentially useful labor.market information. 



Avoidance Motivation 



Doubts about their vocational potentialities, uncertainties about the planning process and 

^^'''^ '^"^ "^""y ^^"^^"^^ 5««king information about 

^n th ^' education as a refuge. While it has been customary to place a positive value 

on the decision to go on to college, it is likely that more than a few high school graduates do so 
because they feel both cognitiveUj and emotionally incapable of mak*g.vocational decisions and 
wish to postpone the^need xo^so. Thus, staying in school sometimes becomes an end in itself 



Destiny Control 

A pervasive feeling that the direction of one's life is mainly externally determined and may be 
beyond personal control appears to mark the outlook of many youths. Those who seem resigned to 
the prospect that they have few options available to manage their own destinies are said to possess 
an external locus of control. This outlook of fatalism and learned helplessness is especially endemic 

^^5-" w^^o«,c';'"dhood encounter with stultifying economic and cultural. disadvantage 
includes such conditions al (a) highly restricted life space, i.e., limited geographic and si^clai bound^ 
aries for experiencing the world (e.g., kindergarteners to fourth graders among the culturally disad- 
vantaged rarely get more than a few blocks from their homes); (b) inadequate human work models 
among the parents and in the neighborhood, and often, the permanent or long-term absence of one 
parent from the home; (c) absence of creative toys and reading materials in the ^ome; (d) a devalu- 
ng of the child s mtellectual promise and a lack of reinforcement of his/her academic achievement- 
le) a frequently held and abiding belief, assimilated from and sustained by the reference group that 
the prevailing social system Is an efficient and watchful trap permitting few avenues of status improve- 
ment by fair means. k 
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The adolescent who is a product of such a restrictive psychosocial climate ton.i . to have a 
poorly developed sense of agency whereby one simply does not believe; m th(? efficacy >>( rational 
planning for one's future. A youth so described js not likely to profit from conventional c.n.vr 
counseling and occupational information practices unless these are fused with a broader behavi,,i 
intervention strategy designed to strengthen the self concept, teach improved environmental copitu) 
skills, and build a larger sense of destiny control. 



Societal Barriers to Career Adjustment 

I 

Rooted in the social order itself are certain conditions which militate against the orderly career 
development of school youth and a smooth transition to the labor force. Paradoxically, these circum- 
stances legitimize the case for strengthening counseling and labor mark^ information dissemination 
services. Yet, by tbeir very nature, they create obstacles to career guidance programs and often negate 
their salutary effects. Two such restrictive conditions of the social structure can be cited. 

• A clear and consistent set of national manpower policy objectives governing the career guidance 
and training of youth is lacking. In authoritarian societies and in economically underdeveloped 
countries facing a need to accelerate internal economic growth rat^s, such career guidance programs 

may exist are expressly directed at identifying and training the talented to satisfy the national 
interests alone. In an industrial democracy, such as the United States, competition exists between 
the legislative and educational programs designed tp meet the nation's manpower needs and those 
intended to optimize the individual development (and,^ effect, the range of free choices) of the 
young. We do not have here, nor do we find philosophically palatable, a federally directed system 
that establishes a uniform structure for the selection, training, and job placement of young men and 
women in the exclusive interest of national^economic growth. Consequently, despite such piecemeal 
mostly short-range programs as the Job Corps, YoutK Opportunity Centers, Youth Employment 
Service, and CETA, there is evidence of much nonproductive career floundering including high 
unemployment rates and aimless job changes (horizontal occupational mobility). In the absence of 
a comprehensive youth policy which might provide linkages between funded programs at several 
levels and in various settings, the.young become particularly vulnerable to such- floundering. This 
condition particularly afflicts early .school leavers and recent graduates without vocational skills, 
ages sixteen to twenty-one, for whom the hiatus between school and Jhe first successful, full-time 
work experience may have durable adverse consequences. 

Secondly, the vocational aspirations of America's youth are no lon&er matched by labor market 
opportunities. Emphasis on the "American dream," the irresistible lure of improved socioeconomic 
status and the good life through education and esteemed jobs, is mirrored in the large percentages of 
• students who are now entering various types of institutions of higher learning following secondary 
school completion. The-explanation lies in the mechanism of avoidance motivation (staying in'school 
by default) which this paper has previously discussed and the strong inclination of the vast majority 
of young Americans to think in terms of prestige occupations only. Numerous surveys of high school 
students show 65 percent to over 90 percent nanning professional, highly technical, and managerial ' 
occupations as career goals. By the nibst generous estimates, however ; not more than 20 percent of 
jobs in the American labor foifce fall'm these status categories. 

A dilemma has been created both for students and their ^ufiselors by the steadily rising 
educational level of American g^rkers. On the one hand, education i^s touted as the best single means 
to expand job opportunities. On the other hand, education rbises the expectations of the prospective 
worker and leaves him/her with reduced tolerance for dull, routine, repetitive work which promises 
as its only visible goal the external reward of the paycheck. Consider the following statement by a 




young worke, at the Gener/ Vlotofl Vo(,a plant in Lordstown, Ohio. Lordstown will ho renxMnhorrd 
as h». l<K-..le of^a hitter, unauth()ri/o<l strike in 1972, .nsti.,..(e(l chiefly l,y the youn.,e, wcnkeis who 
lei the union simply did not understand the importance of pressing demands for the humanization 
f)T tiie work. 

^ I tRink we're different. Our parents were motivated to a lesser degree than we 
' were Maybe they didn't have the education we had. Maybe they were immigrant 
families that wantetJ to prove themselves, that their nationality was real goo^ 
They re hard workers. But we, the younger workers, hiave been through high school 
and have had acivanced subjects compared with our parents. Most of us have had 
monetary gams, but we know that isn't all there is. We're not narrow minded people. 

It m^y be argued that the immigration of new ethnic groups, for example, the refugees from 
Southeast Asia, will provide a willing labor supply for low level jo^t that upwardly aspiring second . 
^nl!?' f "^^r*^^"' '■^j^*- ^^-^ reasoning here is that the newcomers, in the welcome 

Climate of freedom of their adopted land and the opportunity which their factory jobs give to attain 
a standard of living far beyond their, experience in their strife-torn countries of origin will value the 
work for Its own sake, however routine or low in status. Our national experience, however suggests 
that this value system may not be shared by their children and grandchildren. The provocative k^or^ 
m Anwnca report of the Special Task Force (1973) observed that increasing the opportunities for 
employment among young blacks has not been accompanied by high levels of worker satisfaction 
borne of the strongest criticism of the meaninglessness and debumanization of factory work appears 
to be coming from young blacks and other minority youth. 

Such worker reactions as these do not necessarily surprise employers. Corporate management 
tends to see high production as the principal aim of work. It assumes that the workers may find 
their lobs unpleasant and do them reluctantly. Therefore, management arranges the plant so that 
work can be closely cont1»lled, checked, and supervised at every point. The traditional union view 
IS also like ly to be one that assumes the work is inherently unpleasant and that the benefits can only 
be external to the work itself-high pay and greater fringe benefits in the form of shorter work weeks 
and more vacation time. However, the Lordst6wn revolt and others like it strongly suggest that 
extrinsic rewards may no^ provide an adequate solution. 

Counselors, on the other hand, often appear to deal with the problem either by naively and 
sometimes hypocritically idealizing work-that is, by representing, work in general as intrinsically 
rewarding and potentially self-actualizing, or by supporting students indiscriminately in their pursuit 
of high-level career aspirations. Tn either case, they may be preparing the ground for disillusionment 
as charged by the strongly dissenting positions of Warnath (1975) and Baumgardner (1977). 

■ * , — 

Recommendations: A Selected List 

r ' 

Some of the obstacles to effective career guidance identified in this paper clearly originate in 
conditions <xJtside the domain of occupational information. While researchers and practitioners 
should be aware of these limitations, they cannot realistically expect to strengthen vocational coun- 
seling services and to eliminate indecision and inappropriate career planning by the single expedient 
of improving the development and use of labor market information. Nonetheless, many of the 
problems wthich this paper has raised do invite changes in strategy and emphasis relative to occupa- 
tional information resources. The recommendations will deal with these. 
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Perhaps the chief obstacle to ^he effective use of labor nuirkot Uiformation has been a weakness 
ir» iutiri.hit.of, l),;twoen the otforts of federal agt-ncios which (lovelof) information systems atid 
professionals who devise and carry out programs of career pfanning, training, and placement. Histor- 
ically, the industry based iJlassification systems, such as th^ first two editions of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (1939 and 1949), the Decennial Census Data, and the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication have been of ory^ limited use in meeting the objectives of those involved in the delivery of 
.guidance services. It b^ame necessary for occupational psychologists to create new classification 
systems based on functional or trait requirements. Unfortitnfitely, these are not as comprehensive or 
authoritative as those systems prodoced by federal agehcies. 

The problem now appears to be moving toward a moderate solution. In recent years the reJarch 
approaches of these two sources have been converging. For instance, the third edition of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles incorporated an extensive worker-trait components feature; the current fourth 
edition introduces a coding-and-classification format designee? to reveal broader functional relation 
ships between occupations, and recent editions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics' Occupational Outlook^ 
Handbook have placed substantially greater stress on the guidance, counseling, and training implica- 
tions of descriptive job data. Corresponding improvement can be seen in psychologically based classi- 
fication systems such as the American College Testing Program's Career Planning Program and the 
World of Work Maps for Job Families and also in HoWand's Self-Directed Searcfi. Each of these devices' 
establishes a method for coordinating its particular functional classification scheme with U S Depart- 
ment of Labor job titles and descriptions. Recent efforts by the NOICC and SOICp operations 
-continue the trend toward making career information delivery systems more effective in youth guid- 
ance. They help strengthen communication links between job training activities in different settings 
whiqh. in the past, have often seemed wastefully duplicative or at cross purposes. 

Additional proposals for the improvement in the quality and uses of labor market information 
are presented below. Most of these suggestions are' not new and are offered here as reminders of 
goals which remain to be attained. As a starting point, solid articulation between the efforts of 
developers and users of information systems is essential to any labor market information network 
which IS intended to be used for career guidance. The following recommendations rest on this 
proposition: 

1. Images of work need to be presented at all age and grade levels, beginning with the 
cultivation of occupational awareness in young children and extending through emphasis 
upon elements of the work ethos, the work site as a subculture, adjustment to a job, and 
mid-career reassessment. Since the early 1970s, comprehensive school-based models of 

_^ career education have provided a significant framework for matching levels and types of 
occupational information to the developmental needs of youth. 

2. Occupational information, like test information, should be presented in a manner 
calculated to broaden the range of options and to stimulate exploration-not to narrow 
choice and hasten decisions. 

3. Because students are often uncertain and anxious about occupational data, labor market 
information should be presented in a climate in whicli risk taking is minimized. The 

world of work ought to be characterized, whenever possible, as an area where at least 
moderate degrees of openness and freedom to alter career lines are permitted. Further, 
connections between educational options and the occupational network need to be made 
more visible and understandable to students. 

4. Increased attention should be given to the psychosocial characteristics of work, 
particularly the interpersonaLf actors and salient values identified with various types of 
work. Pertinent here is a series of job values profiles called Occupational Reinforcer 
Patterns compiled by Lloyd Lofquist, Rene Dawis, and their associates on the worker 
adjustment project at the University of Minnesota. 
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5. A concerted effort is needed to link the print media, computer assisted systems, ar>d 
other sources to experiential career (juidance approach»s like cooptirative vocational 
etUication and apprenticeships. Investigative cpnsortiums need to merge these diverse 
sources of ihformation into a single information delivery system. • 

6. As computer assisted career guidance becomes more accessible and counselors grow 
more receptive to its potential contributions, the use of the more sophisticated computer 
syjtems should be encouraged. f\/lodels which merely permit a rapid call-up of stored 
DOT and Occupational Outlook Handbook data offer no significant advance in counseling 
technology over traditional methods. On the other hand, systems Such as the on6 developed 
in the state of Oregon which allow students to explore and plan on their own allow a 
more highly integrated and effective use of labor market information. Computer models 
with developmental career counseling capabilities ranging beyond simple.information 
exchange to the teaching of life career stages and career coping skills appear to be the 
most promising. An example of such an operational system is Project DISCOVER, devel- 
oped by JoAnn Harris-Bowlsbey and her associates. 

7. More advanced labor mq^et information delivery systems in career guidance should be 
given accelerated research and development funding support, preferably from the U.S. 
Department of Labor. High priorities should be assigned both to studying the psycho- 
logical problems of occupational information dissemination described in this paper and 
to monitoring the effectiveness of newly developed delivery systems. Career counselors 
should no longer expect their worth to be taken for granted. Guidance systems, including 
their occupational information components, must be tested objectively against improve- 
ments in the career maturity and work adjustment of the students using these systems. 
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CAREER GUIDANCE USES OF 
LABOR MARKET INFORMATION: 

LIMITATIONS AND POTENTIALITIES 

A Reaction by 
Marilyn D. Jacobson 



Because the career decision-making process itself has become more complex due to the 
increased variety and range of jobs, our understanding of the process requires continuous develop 
ment. Perhaps the best illustration of this metamorphosis is the evolution of thinking represented 
by Eli Ginzberg whose early work (1951) described occupational choice as "completed" by the 
early or middle twenties, posited that many educational and preparatory decisions are irreversible, 
and concluded that choices are always the result of "compromise" betweenpersonal preferences 
and the constraints of the work world. In a later book (1971), Ginzberg r^es his earlier position 
and insists that occupational choice is actually "open-ended" throughout a person's life (choice 
being influenced by work experiences, changes in values, physiological changes, marital relationships, 
degrees of freedom as children grow up, financial status shifts and loss or change in job) and that 
training needs to be continuous and that men and women seek to find the best occupational fit 
between their changing desires and their changing circumstances. . 

J 

Sensitivity to what is pow viewed as a dynamic process has led Levinson (1977), Gould (1978), 
Vaillant (1977) and popularizers like Sheehy (1977) to isolate the passages through which individuals 
mature, characterizing career and Occupational choice as a major component of life cycle develop- 
ment. Edgar Schein (1978) succinctly delineates the adjustment undergone by a person in transit to 
adulthood as related to work and career. Listed under his category "General Issues to be Confronted" 
are theffollowing: dealing with the reality shock of what work and membership (in an organization 
ofoccupation) are really like; adjusting to the daily routines of work; balancing own needs for 
independence with organizational restrictions and requirements' for a period of subordination and 
dependence (pp. 41-42). 

The more "sophisticated scale" of comprehending the process of career guidance alluded to 
by Professor Borow is further compounded by a pervasive new attitude toward work. Daniel 
Yankelovich has documented a significant shift in how work is viewed, primarily by the young, 
whjch he,describes|as a revolt against bad jobs. His "entitlement theory" postulates that increasingly 
woTkers are demanding that work be "satisfying" and that each person not only has a right to a 
job but to a good job (Yankelovich 1974). Othef expectations that have been fostered by this right 
to meaningful work notion are that work be less depersonalized, that there be equity and'justice in 
the work place, that supervisors not be dictatorial or autocratic, and that wages be sufficient to live 
comfortably. Ironically, in a time of diminishing job slots, worker expectationis concerning agreeable 
work and work conditions are escalating. 

Worker interest in the quality of worKmg life is barely accommodated in currently available 
labor market information which tends to be quisintitative and only sketchily descriptive of work 
style characteristics, or what Professor Borow calls the "intFmate and peculiarly human qualities" 
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ot tfu! )()h Until iin irulividual fujs intorniation ro()iU(lin(] tfu? (jiiality of work llf(? associattnl with a 
|)tir tu ul.ir jnh, tie or sho is UjuHiU* to (l(H:i(io wlhit i:or)C(?ssions or tr«ul(? oWs to in.iktv F or uis(.uu:(», 
(I w«l(lf»r .It a shipyard rTUist balaoco high wages against dampness, extremes ot fioat and cold, noise, 
loru) distance to the work site and to restrooms. Salesmen must he able to f)ersevere, holster their 
own contider)ce and iKidget ur)certain incomes. Some jobs deriiand a fiigfi tolerance tor amhicjoity ; I 
otiiers provide structure and closure. ^ 

The more thorough the knowledge ot the prospective work environment, the greater is the 
person's ability to maximize* his "net advantage". The concept of /let advantage for/D.ualted by 
Adam Smith in 1 776 and updated by Professor Frank H. Cassell helps describe th(*/complicated drena 
in which employer and employee seek to optimize their advantages. If the individi^al is to work out 
for himself considerations of "net advantage" he must have information about wages, hours and 
working conditions, opportunities tor promotion, what wages will buy in particular locations, area 
growth and/or decline, and real costs and benefits of continuing education and training (Cassell 1978). 
Granted, much ot this data is accessible, if not packaged for this sort of interpretation and use. ^ 
However, beyond such other petinent data as entry le\^el rec^uirements, tiriie to prepare, benefits 
&nd physical work conditions that can be readily gleaned, there are still other elements germafn*to 
the decisionmaking process that cannot easily be accessible. Aspects of working conditions such as 
pace, challenge, variety of tasks and degree of autonomy, compatibility of associates, opportunity 
factors such as organization growth and direction, and provisions for personal growth and develop- 
ment are not readily evident in current labor market analyses. Furthermore, information about 
internal labor markets is rarely even acknowledged as valuable even though awareness of career ladders 
(direct progression toward a career goal) and career lattices (indirect or alternative paths to a career 
goal) depends on an understanding of how an organization is structured, the lines of authority* and 
the interrelationships of departments or divisions. The ladder/lattice metaphor (Kerchner 1975) is 
useful in describing career mobility in both external and internal labor markets. 'Schein's cone-shaped 
three-dimensional model of an organization depicts internal movement and thereby reveals the need 
to consider penetration to the core of an organization, i.e., its power center, as well as lateral and 
upward mobility when one contemplates and prepares for career advancement (Schein, p. 39). 

Often a matter of concern, particularly for the disadvantaged worker, is the support system on 
the job ready to assist him. The person new to a job frequently needs someone to show him the 
ropes beyond formal training: someone to whom he can turn to discuss job problems and personal 
problems that affect his job; someone to intercede ori his behalf in times of trouble; someone to give 
him moral support as^well as concrete assistance; someone who understands his language and life 
style; and someone who will acknowledge and give importance to his performance. Belief that such a 
support system awaits him/her buttresses a weak self-esteem and paves the way for favorable job 
site adjustment. 

In addition to the restrictions imposed on career decision making due. to limitations of information 
are what Henry Borow calls "barriers or deterrents to career maturity." The disparity between occupa- 
tional aspirations and projections regarding the composition of the labor force illustrates the-scope of 
career naivete which prevails: The National Center for Education Statistics matched the job aspirations 
at age 30 of the high school class of 1972 with labor force projection for 1985. The gap between 
aspiration and "reality" for those who would be professionals and technical workers indicates a dis- 
appointment rate of two-thirds, implying that only one out of three will be able to achieve their goals. 
Clerical, service worker, sales, operative, and craftsman jobs were shown to be inadequately anticipated. 
lA/hile the hypothetical nature of these figures must be admitted, there is evidence of widespread mis- 
reading of future (Occupational opportunities. If unchanged, this misapprehension will likely result in 
serious worker dislocations, frustrations, and manpower shortages and bottlenecks. This aspirational 
barrier to career maturity is exacerbated by the intermittent quality of early work experience typiofil 
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of contemporary youth. .Failure to test out tho chosen career area, both in personal terms and in 
relation to ekj)ecte(l opportunities, results in poorly formulated job goals. The degree to which an 
individual plans- his work experiences, even episodic vVoik experiences, to capitalize on learning 
opportunities seems to correlate positively to the degree to which he or she can be proactive in an 
overall career sense. The belief that one can shape his/her own future appears to be the most distin 
guishing facet of career maturity. Consequently, it is incumbent upon counselors, teachers, parents 
and all others who function as labor market intermediaries fand there are many over the life cycle 
who play this rqle) to assist the career decision maker to be planful and future-directed in the choices 
of early work, education, and training. Since the myth that one is called to an occupation is now as 
defunct as the myth that the choice of mate is preordained, counselor assurances regarding the multiple 
possibilities for which an individual might possess interest and aptitude promotes explbration and 
helps to establish the important internal locus of control. The career-mature person appears to be 
someone who exhibits purposeful behavior, who strives for desired goals, but is resourceful enough 
to accept alternatives when dreams fail to materialize or when unexpected opportunities arise. 

Perhaps the most potent societal barrier is the accelerating rate of change. While a young person 
is in the midst of career selection, the chosen occupation is changing. The technology of the field 
might be altering the opportunities available or other factors may be impinging on the quality of 
work life previously associated with that occupation. Institutions and organizations are constantly 
changing in response to new technologies, shifting demographics, political events, and value readjust- 
ments. Since nothing is static, choice is always confounded by new events. 

V 

In light of the rapid pace of change, what can be done to facilitate occupation selection? 
Professor Borow lists seven recommendations- 1 would offer an eighth which is directed to the 
education sphere where clarification regarding mission and purpose vis a vis career/work preparation 
is in order. Educators at the secondary and postsecondary levels seem to be seriou^y confused by 
their roles in regard to a liberal versus vocational education. Once schools achieve a balance between 
the not incompatible roles of providing education for life and practical training for work, attention 
to and use of labor market information will become integrated into the curriculum where It belongs. 
As Ernest L. Boyer Insists, "We all give meaning to our lives in^large part through productive work. 
. . . Schools and colleges must be honest enough to affirm that the realities of earning a living always 
have been part of the liberal arts tradition, . . , The relationships between equality education and the 
world of work will not be solved just by tacking some vocational courses onto the traditional curric- 
ulum. Rather, it is time for education to confront the subject of "vocation" as a profoundly serious 
study, and to make the study of work Itself a part of the curriculi>m." (Chicago Daily News, Novem- 
ber 6, 1977). 

Two predications for the future will serve to demonstrate this contention. It is anticipated that 
workers will experience at least two or three basic career changes. This presages the need to prepare 
for job mobility, and recurrent -education and training, and wodld logically involve a curriculum that 
gives priority to the development of critical faculties which would enable rational choice(s) and the 
development of a capacity and desire to continue learning. 

The second predication Involves the antlcipatec^ size and nature of the work force. Life expectancy 
seems for the moment to have stabilized af 7(H, and work life has been extended. More people are 
entering the labor force, while fewer jobs are actually available. Obviously, Competition or "crowding," 
will increase, most intensiv6ly in. the 25-44 age bra<^et and, toward the end of the century, in higher 
age groups. It is time for curriculum to reflect some alternatives to traditional career modes. For 
Instance, there is. evidence of increasing willingness to consider compromising lifelong income potential 
In QfQer ^o achieve greater lifetime utility. Juanlta Kreps and Robert Clark in Sex, Age and Work 
consider the ))oUcy implications of reallocating time betweenTwork anO nonwork pursuits, distributing 
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work ovof the age groups and between the sexes. Tfiey conclude that new worker attitudes and 
econonnc conditions would be best served by policies wfiich redistribute work anci nonwork ovor 
the lif.. span. Surely it is within the )ur isdiction of schools, colle()es, and universities to introduce 
those options tor study and deliberation. 

Coincidental with the clarification of educational mission there needs to be increased attention 
m the private sector to human resource planning (Schein 1978). The individual has been encouraged 
toplan but commitment by organizations in this essential area has been lagging. Interest in the career 
development of employees can take many forms. -Improved manpower forecasting is one; programs 
such as McDonald's PACE is another. .» ' M'uyrdins 

Clearly labor market information and counselor preparation are part of simultaneous equation 
and must be understood as elements in a dynamic system. The pivot on which the system tends to 
operate is the manner in which counselors/intermediaries help individuals to interpret information so 
that choice is informed not only by knowledge of occupational characteristics and labor market > 
conditions but the wofk ethos of an occupation or career. A measure of an intermediary's effecti/e- 
ness IS the extent to which social, psychological, and economic realities which impact on the decision- 
making process are brought to a person's level of awareni?ss. Ideally, the process of accessing inter 
preting, and utilizing information becomes a skill that an individual can apply as needed over the 
life span. 
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CHAPTER II 



LABOR MARKET INFORMATION: 

HOW WELL EQUIPPED ARE COUNSELORS 
TG^ASSIST STUDENTS? 

A Paper by Carl McDanie/s 



Abstract 

In this chapter, Carl McDaniels presents a profile of the competent counselor providing 
occupational information either as a direct part of the guidance function pr as a broker assisted by 
an occupational information specialist. He emphasizes the importance of preservice and inservice 
training to acquaint counselors with the various kinds of information systems and to enable them 
to identify and select those which correlate to their counseling objectives. 

In his comments on Dr. McDaniels' paper, Edwin A. Whitfield concurs with Dr. McDaniels 
and further emphasizes the need for counselor education programs as v^ll as for an improved image 
of career giitdance among counselors themselves, other educational staff, and the general public. 

■< 

Carl McDaniels, Ph.D., is Program Area Leader of Counselor Education at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University. He was formerly associated with the Mississippi State Department of 
Education. Edwin Whitfield, Ph.D., is Director of Career Education for the San Diego County 
Department of Education. 



1 

Introduction 

The very title "Labor Market Information: How Well Equipped Are Counselors to Assist 
Students?" implies that perhaps the development of data and the methods of disseminating data 
have outstripped the ability of counselors to assist students in the use of data. The answer to the 
question would seem to include many components: (1) a discussion of the opportunities and 
problems in using labor market informatiorvwith students; (2) the characteristics of the counselor 
in relation to the labor market information; (3) profiles of model counselor education programs; 
and (4) recommendations for training and retraining of counselors. But the answer to the question 
demands more. The answer must be given in the context of the question— in the context of an 
informatior\society, within the capabilities and realities of information systems, and within the 
context of career development theory/practice. What are the implications for the counselor's role? 
And wh'iat are the implications in the shift of control from traditional (mainly print) resources to 
accessible data and the process of transforming this data into information? All these become para- 
mount in determining appropriate training and retraining for counselors. 

Several issues have influenced counselor education and competencies in relation to labor 
market information; but in my judgment, counselor education programs have not addressed them- 
selves to either the training or the retraining of counselors to utilize occupational information 
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etftH:tivdv f o, years there lu,s l,een a lack of a(,roo,TUMit on the role of counselors esoerj.llv on 

^ Jl;*- <<*^"iancf for counselors in the fift.es arjd tfu> „)sf)«nsive National Defense Educational Act 
ot 958 forced counselor education pro<jra,.is into the conventional wisdorr, of the c wo k w| 

n ^'a r:"; feu Competences and skills in dealing with occupational .nlor r^at'on ^ s :ot 
wereT^tlnt^hi 1"\^°^"^'^"'^7 ''^^<^^^^^^^^ «t that t.me. The labor rmrket was qood, jobs 

were plen ifu and career education was a thing of the f^iture. Legislation placinci emuhasis on 

oM:s':;fttT:;ttih:a;r''t? '''' ^^^~^on of 'occ::rZa;";Ln .ation 

e,^ Ls zed ThP ^ ""^^^ °* specialized populations had no^been 

Zl::""^^ and disseminating information were 

Things bbgan to change witlyVwssage of the Vocational Educational Act in 1963 There has 

iTr """"t^^ The time now seems right fo em^Ji on the 

c re e^^cMtnTrnTh ' '"""r"""- ^"T"' P""''^ accept^e of 

career education demand the development and use of occupational information (N VGA-AVA 

^^^pTZ ° ch'""" '9^3' Educational Amendments of 

ly/b, KL y4 482 Career Education Incentives Act df 1978). 

Problems and Difficulties 

Milieu for Counseling 

The counselor is operating in an environment more conducive to the effective use of occuoa- 

ThP i'l. °""h'"°" '"'^'"^'"^ '^"^^"'^ ^^'"9 Placed on the counselor's time and expertise 
The skills and competences needed for personal and academic counseling and the necessarv 
managen^al skills have increased greatly in the past tv^bnty years. necessary 

In an already crowded schedule, the counselor is aske<;l to become involved in the educational 
movements of 'back to basics," competency testing, and greater emphasis on aiding sUdents o 
achieve acadenri.cally. The magnitude of the problem can be Illustrated by the work load o7 a 
typical counselor m a h.gh school<^hls person Is assigned a counseling load of over 300 students 
who are taking S.X different courses every nine weeks. There are grades to review at Ihe end o^each 

W,^rvpl?^Th^''°"'Kl°". '° ^'P'"^' the required number of units each 

H? rTnn th --eschedul mg of students who have failed or students who want to change schedules 

dur.ng he year .s staggering m terms of the requirements of the counselor's time. Now place th's 
counselor work load in the context of personal counseling inOWing discipline, substance abu e 
family problems, and the developmental tasks facing students. aouse, 

c 

Additional pressures on counselors resulting from PL 94-142 require counseling skills for 

^bilitip? of thp 'hf ^^'5' and other special population's. The legal respon- 

sibilities of the school m working with these groups has resulted in administrative support for 
Zrh! r ^'""^'^"l' designed to meet special needs as well as consulting responsibilities for integrat- 
ing these groups into the total school setting, iii^yiai 

While the demands on the counselor's time have increased, the time allowed for counseling in 
the regularly scheduled activities has been diminished. In many schools, no longer are there periods 
of time once called homeroom or study hall. If a student is in school, the student is normally in a 
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regularly 8che<lul«l class. In order to see a counselor, the student must obtain permission for an 
excuse from class, or. .f the counselor is CWirk.n<, with a .,rou(>, tho counselor ,s usin,, timo all(K:at.M 
U UM. class, Tlu. lack nt ...(jularlv sctuMlulod tune fo. counsoluu, should not l,e .nterpreted as a lack 
of .mportance of counseling but rather that counseling is sometimes releqated an auxiliary position 
to conform with the school sche<lulo. ly pubiuon 

There are some bright nojes, however. The team concept of teachers and counselors workinq 
together has been acceptetl widely. Ach«mistrators have turned to counselors for assistance more 
and more as schools have been assigned responsibility for solving multiple and complex problems 
dealing with students. Counselors have been working increasingly with parents and community groups 
It s important to note that the counselor's status is generally high and is viewed by various publics in 

Problems and Opportunities Concerning Occupational Information 

Recognizing the difficulties in finding time for cai^er or vocational counseling inVelation to 
academic, personal, and other demands, the counselor then faces the specific problems and difficulties 
of using occupational information effectively. For example, the counselor must address the problems 
of overwhelming amounts of data, the different sources of data, the varying quality of data the 
format and applicability of the data to school age clients, and the necessity for evaluating data for 
accuracy, currency, consistency, and cost effectiveness. Additional problems involve developing and 
organizing local data, working with nearby agencies, and maimaining a system of follow through 
and follow up of school leavers. 

If school become! a Part of a statewide or regional Career Information System (CIS) the 
'V.''"^ ""'^ adjustment in accommodating the existing career'counseling 

program to the new system. The new career information system may or may not provide adequate 
user mservice training for counselors, even though service personnel are on call to answer questions 

r:Xtnnt^^;^^:rwid: '^r "^'-'^^ ^''^'^ -"^^ --^^^ - 



The counselor has little preparation or time, however, for planning effective use of the system 
for Identifying and dev^ping the skills necessary for students, and for determining how to provide' 
comparable information^' students for whom the system is not appropriate; for example those 
vvhose reading levels are below the level required by the system. While it is true that the system has 
the potential for providing access to more and betteii4nformation with less effort the key to the 
effective use of the system lies in the counselor's aofceptance and integration of the system in the 
career development program of the school. This calls^or close cooperation with schools and profes- 
sional consultation beyond the mere use of the system per se. 

Also, the fact that information systems are only one quality approach to providing occupational 
information should be kept in mind. Traditionally, guidance programs have included a variety of ways 
ttudents could access occupational information. These have included printed materials posters 
microfiche, needlesort, films and filmstrips, audiovisual amieudio cassettes, and files developed from 
clippings from magazines and newspapers, to^name a f^tOC'lEr^evelopment of career resource 
centers, occupational information has been better organized, bategorized, and made more accessible. 
In addition, firsttiand observations and experiences-such as carbcr shadowing, CETA employment 
work-study, co-op, and part-time and summer employment-have been incorporated into program's 
Many counselors have developed expertise in teaching skills in selecting, evaluating, and using data 
in the decision-making process through helping students use printed materials. Through a variety of 
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approve hes,.counselors ut.hze occupational information on a one to one or group basis to provide 
he n o5t comprehensive, versatile, and effective career counselinc, program. The best of these 
...l.honnl appro.K:hes stm has the potential for the most vai.ety nnd the nu)st individualization ,n 
the use of occupational information. Harris Bowlsbey (1979) has expressed herself clearly on the 
dimensions of this potential fole and function problem for the counselor. 

Competent Counselor Profile 
SystematlQ Information Approaches 

. Tfie counselor of the future will be dealing with many new considerations. These include 
rplinn!^ '"rP""^" information technologies; more accurate and consistent data; more local, 
regional, state, and national data; ease of access to national data; better strategies for accessing all 

IT^HwII Tk'''''^ ^ '"^ advantages of utilizing data, to mention a few With 

the advent of these systematic information approaches the role of the counselor in relation to 
occupational information should be reexamined. 

Centralization of Decision Making * 
Concerning Occupational Information 

) col J^^ conimercial development of systems of information has meant that the development 
J selection, and evaluation of data has become centralized and for the most part nationalized ' 
hv nOTTnr Rnn'^'T °! information; the classification and access of information 

oy uu I, bOC, ROE, Holland, etc.; the theory of counseling; and the developmental aspects of 
^«^to Hl!T^I!; ^^'"9 pre-packaged for the counselor in both the commercial and 

, state-develgped systems of occupational inforpiation (Wilhelm, 1978; Hawaii SOICC 1979- 
fVlissouri OICC, 1979; North Carolina OICC, 1978; South Carolina OICC, 1979). ' 

When the state, institution, or local educational agency buys into a system, the purchase 
incorporates much more than the system itself. Among other considerations, the user is buying a 
Ik^T* u''^''^'' ^^^'oP'^ent; a type of access strategy; an evaluation of the appropriateness of 
the data base; an evaluation of the appropriateness of the reading level to the users; a determination 
of the counselor component in the system; and a pre selected point of counselor intervention 
Even more important in some instances is the counselor's decision either to participate in the' 
process or to allow others to become the<;areer specialists. The counselor may accept the premise 
that no monitoring is necessary and that the student-user will work independently with the system 
Many of these considerations apply not only to the selection of^computerized systems but also to ' 
manual.systems such as needlesort or microfiche systems. 

Role of the Counselor and 
Objectives of the Systems 
* 

The role of the counselor is.directly related to the objectives of the guidance systems. For 
example, Tiedemari (1979) definW^he objectives of computer-based guidance systems as improving 
decision making-allowing students to relate knowledge about themselves to data about education 
training, and work, thereby transforming the data intd infqTmation for the purpose of career 

"^^^'T ^o""selor's role as assisting in interpreting and evaluating the results 
of the dialogue between the person and the data system. The responsibility for the guidance task^ 
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fnVo'mSThartli^n^Jli^ T'^^^T '^^^V'^^ir^g. evaluating, and classiying data (^cuPational , / 
•ntormation) has been shifted from the counselor to the system. The systZii makos ava]tiwVi<r~^^ 
counselors and stuclonts data m ' useable forn,s anci at noodo<l t.mos anl^lacos' (T.edcli^ 

rvif ^r?ST'^Q*?^v^"*'*^"''^ '^'^^"^^ °" "^^'^^"^ today-GIS, CIS, DISCOVER, CHOICE 
CVIS, etc. (W.lhelm 1978)-were predictable from Tiedeman's work in 1969 on the Computer-Bas^ 

^ rto rdevam^^^ commercial systems^U^d to p'^de 

^oTonLr at^ml^^^^^^^ ' ''''' '"^"'^'"^ '''^ counselor 

no longer assumes the role of source or mterpreter of facts; the counselor now has the responsibility 

iTs SSemVn °' ''^'i ^^.^^'-^-^ decision-making skills and resumnTcaree^^^ 

decisions (Tiedeman 1979). The counselor m reality becomes a supervisor for the system J 

« cvct^'^^^ K^l'^'li;;''*"^' °'' ^ « 9^°"P ^^^o selected it, the counseldr is part of 

a system which predetermines necessary skills and competencies. The role of the counselor has 

^ inteiL"^?nt.^h ""^""f^f competencies. Any systematic career information approach must 
be integrated into the counselor's present concept of guidance based on his^er counseling theory 
Z^^wZ^A hTk J^' alternative is for the counselor to continue performing all the ' 

h ^^'r"^^^ l^^^--^ the appearance of the systematic career information approach. In such 
cases, the career guidance center is sometimes physically removed from the counseling offices and 
career counselina becomes a discrete activity recommended to students to be completed at another 
time and in anotRer place. The counselor may not attempt to become part of the system which 

^ZSZ'tZl'^ '"'T' t°^°""s«""9- s^^^h cases the counselor's role has changed 

without full realization of the implications. 

«^«nJlr"''i^ ^I"^ ''I.'^^ ^ 9°°^ th'"9- However, two somewhat separate 
scenarios can be developed to equip the counselor to assist students better with labor market information. 

mPnt^*;j?j:i'!J"f"*'*'^ ^K^"^ ' career counselor. The guidance function in terms of career develop- ' 

^ T<Sn tTlT"" L '^"x"*'°" " ""^^"^ ^^"^ the counselor's role change 

m assisting studerTts in the use of occupational information? ^ 

r^rJl^l guidance function is assumed by the career counselor as a part of the large career education 
program grounded in the elementary and middle school, the career counselor in the high school will 
assist students m the use of occupational information not only in the more traditional ways but also 
through computerized systems. Tl^e^career resource center will serve as the focus of career counseling 
and the use of occupational information will be integrated into the school's design for students' 
career development. The counselor will assume responsibility for aiding students in learning the 
concepts and skills necessary for career counseling; the systematic information approach will become . 
another means of aiding the student in career development. 

For those students who are motivated and who have the necessary reading skills, learning styles 
and decision-making skills, the computerized system will offer an independent means of using 
occupational data at the times and places significant to them so that the data becomes information 
For these students, the counselor's role as supervisor of the guidance system is appropriate. 

Guidance function through an occupational information specialist with the counselor as broker 

Recommendations are being made to create a new job classification caHed occupational information " ; / 
s^iahst (McDan.els 1976; NVGA-AVA Commission on Career Guidance and Vocational Educations"^ ^ 
1973). The function of this specialist would be to evaluate, select, organize, display, and integrate 
occupational information into the system, whether it be a state system, a regional system a school 
system, or a commercial system. The occupational information specialist (OlS) will-make decisions 
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about arran(,.ri;i(iata so they can be transfornuKi into information. Tlio 0\S will detormino what data 

am t.a.n, u of th.s. sp,H:u.|,s,s ,s anotfu-r .juost.o,^ [,u( cortamly tlu' r.s.mns.l.l.ty fo, tim hnu Uon 

nrV^nTr*!" °" without aoproriato backgrounci in education and 

guidance. The daT^iouUi serve the system and relate diretWIy to the goals and objectives of the 
system based on a conscious theory of career development and counseling. 

With the emercjence of the occupational information specialist, the counselor's new role is that 
of broker or mtermetf.ary. The concept of the broker has been promoted by the National Center 
tor Educational Brokering, an agency concerned with advisement, assessment, and advocacy for 
adults. The ertiphasis on the educational brokering for adults is on the "empowerment of clients " 
Brokers help clients develop their capabilities for searching and evaluating information! for making 
decisions, and for acting on their own inquiries (National Center for Educational Brokering 1977) 

a' 

As a broker or intermediary the counselor no longer collects, dispenses, selects .arranges or 
interprets data. The computer or the manual device provides the information in the appropriate 
form and at the appropriate time. The counselor's role becomes that of a professional whose primary 
concern is with the system's success. wm^sc Mnmdry 

As a broker, the counselBr assumes the role of assisting, interpreting, and evaluating the result 
of the dialogue betvveen the person and the information system. The counselor is primarily concerned 
with the client s ability to become independent and to learn skills and techniques applicable to the 
present and future career decisions. The counselor also helps the student synthesize the process and 
results of the guidance experience so that the experience becomes information and reference for 
further career development (Tiedeman 1977). 

t 

New Counselor Role 

The counselor as career counselor or broker should provide access to data, should understand 
t.'^r ^1 P'"^^'' transforming data into information, should evaluate the process ' 

and should provide assistance to the user throughout the process. Equally as important, the cfJuns^lor 
must uiSderstand, evaluate, and use the system effectively. In each of these activities the counselor 
needs performance competencies as well as the skills to aid the student-user to become self sufficient. 

\ 

Profile of Model Counselor Education Pro-ams 

There probably is no single model counselor education program on a preservice or inservice ' 
level to assist school counselors to use labor market information. There are programs which may have 
some very positive characteristics, but none that seem to cover all areas comprehensively At the 
same time there probably are no states which have put all of their resourcps together to organize a 
really model program. There are some SOICC operatipns which see inservice or continuing counselor 
education programs as central to their ultimate success. There are fragments of good efforts outside 
these two mamlme efforts, but nothing at present seems to be an exceptionally promising compre- 
hensive program. yvwM.H.c 

In spite of this sbmewhat gloomy overview, it still seems possible to construct a model which 
combines the best of various separate parts in a cohesive whole. We need to include professional 
standards strong preservice components, state leadership and direction, a few local examples and 
the key element of national support and concern. ^ 
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The rno<lel counselor (Hlucation ptogrcitn lias to ho luiilt oti thtoo profossiotlal ()osition 
stat(»nu»nts 

1. NVGA AVA Position Paper on Career Development (1973)* 

2. APGA Position Paper on Career Guidance: Role and Function of Counsoliru) and 
Guidance Personnel Practitioners in Career^Education (1975) 

3. ACES Position Paper: Counselor Preparation for Career Development and Career 
Education (1978) 

The essence of the NVGA AVA statements is summarized below. These are the five points to 
which the individual student is expected to be able to relate: ^ 

1. Self-understanding, which includes persons' perceptions of their own characteristics 
and their relationshrip to others and to the environment 

2. Understanding of the working society' and those factors that affect its constancy and 
change including worker attitudes, lifestyles, and mobility 

3. Awarerliss of the part that leisure plays in a person's life 

4. Understanding of the multiple factors to be cbjpsidered in fareer planning 

5. Understanding of the information and skills necessary to achieve self-fulfillment in 
work Wd leisure i ^ 
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The APGA Position Paper call/ on counselors to assist in this process by providing leadership 
in the following activitidj^: J 

1. Identification and programmatic implementation of individual career-development tasks 

2. Identification, classification, and use of self-educational and occupational information 

3. Assimilation and application of career decision-making methods and materials 

4. Elimination of the influence of both racism and sexism as cultural restrictors of 
opportunities available to minority persons, females, and others who may be affected 

5. Expansion of the variety and appropriateness of assessment devices and procedures 
required for sound personal, educational, and occupational decision making 

6. Emphasis on the importance of carrying out the functions of career counseling 

The ACES Paper calls for presqrvice and inservice programs to help counselors and education 
supervisors bring about the following goals: 

1. To train counselors for major leadership functiOi?s in the provision of career guidance 
for children, youth, and adults 

2. To emphasize that career education, as broadly defined with major emphasis on self 
and value development, provides the most feasible framework within which to deliver 
comprehensive career guidance to all persons 

3. to draw on career-development theory apd research to provide a solid conceptual 
framework, organization center, and central focus for career education and career 
guidance 

4. To train counselors for collaborative relationships with other educators, the commu- 
nity, and parents to infuse career education into the curriculum 

5. To provide (Counselors with skills in the development of guidance-based career education 
programs, including the identification of developmental tasks, objectives, and strategies 

, for program implementation and evaluation appropriate to the specific population served 
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tn h.n;"' "^.^^'^''f '^•■^ ^'^^^ .n organizational developmont and the channe procoss 
to help tho,T. implement career education and career <,uiciar.co in schools and r,'!!^.' 
/ Tc) m.t.ate ancl encourage research or, career development, career guidance and career 
education to provide documentation for program outcomes 

satisfL''toX*'"rlrvtt' v° ^"'■°9ram in the country really achieve.all these desirable outcomes, 
Cal,fc(rn,a, Long Beach State University, and others; but we all seem to be falling shor" 

r£i7= -r^^^^^^ 

ZZ lZL approaches is that they tend to be short-termed' (one to five days) and 

shortlived (y?ar-to-year w.th no long-range commitment). Tom Hohenshil at Virginia Tech I do^l 
an excellent job of improving counselor occupational information skills through conJe^^^^ 
comply w,th the vocat.onal guidance mandate in the Virginia State Plan for vlt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The same type of pattern seems to be repeated in the efforts of sftme qoirr nrr.nror,,c 
evidenwo see that counselors at the local level are prepared to impleZn, a sLev^ide ^^gl 
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Recommandationt for Prwervice and Inservice Training 

In my ,\,(|g,ne.it much of ou, preso.it plight m the usi> ot labo. market nifo.niat.o.i .s due to d 
lack of national and state policy on preparing and maintaining an adequate counselor skill level The 
professional organizations have stated their positions very clearly but with limited impact There is 
going to have to be some more dramatic action M the national level. The recommendations which 

!nH incfr! ""^""^ . ^ Th^V deal with both preservice 

and inservice counselor education. 

\ 

Prm«rvic« Counselor Education 

1. It is recommended that a three-year project be launched to develop, field test^^nd evaluate 
a model occupational information curriculum. The purpose of this effort would be to make 
available to all counselor education institutions curriculum materials that would be easily 
integrated into a Counselor education program and would provide instruction in the funda- 
mental aspects of collecting, organizing, disseminating, and evaluating occupational information. 

2. It is recommended that every counselor education program include practical experience in 
providing programs to students, parents, and teachers. It should be emphasized that good 
occupational information is vital to career decision making; therefore, it is an indispensable 
element in a school curriculum. 
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It IS recommended that certification of counselors be changed, where necessary to include 
increased competency in careei^development. It is time to further implement competency, 
based counselor education programs that focus on career development. Likewise recertification 
Should require such courses. 

'4. It is recommended that counselor education programs be integrated into teacher educatjl 
program«^if a career education concept that includes occupational information is to real* 
Its potential m school curricula. Teachers and counselors must learn how they can help each 
other in providing career learning experiences for students. 

Inservice Counselor Education 

1. It is recommended that all approaches to inservice training reflect a common denominator 
More leadership on developing systematic approaches to the training of occupational infor- 
mation users must come from those who collect the data and create the occupational infor- 
mation materials in the first place at the national, regional, and state levels. Counselors at 
the local level are best at implementation, not development. The counselor needs to be pro- 
ficient at helping students use occupational information materials in making career decisions. 

2. It is recommended that a major long-M'rm commitment be made to a consistent and well- 
planned inservice occupational inforrtiation program for counselors. This should be carried 
out on a planned schedule throughout the year, every year, A variety of methods should be 
tested to determine which is most effective. Leadership coUld come from a consortium of 
university counselor education faculty, the itate Departmfent of Education, state Employ- 
ment Commissiortls. SOICC. and regional training centecs in the Employment aAd Training 
Administration of the Department of Labor. 
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. As one tiuMtis of creatiny a rapid m\\.)aci on the inservico nooils of counsolots, it is recorn 
mondcd tfiat the Departmont of Labor or NOICC (?ii()a()(? fifttMui to twrnty of tlic l)ost 
(|iMh(u'(i canHM OMcntod luninsoloi odiicalion mslitutions to provide one week woi ksliofjs 
in tfuee or four nearby states. Representatives of these fifteen to twenty institutions should 
(u; l)rought to Washington for a comprehensive briefing and |)lannin() session witli the 
Department of Labor and NOICC. 

On a loncjer range scale, it is recommended that the Departntent of Laboi oi NOICC create 
a systematic plan for counselor inservice training (similar to the old National Defense Educa 
tion Act of 1958) that would provide for a cadre of highly interested and able counselor 
e<1ucator9 to work with Department of Labor officials in developing a one- or two week 
occupational information inservice program. The purpose of this effort would be to provide 
training for counselors in the latest occupational information materials and dissemination 
techniques, the most effective ways of employing information to assist their clientele in the 
transition from school to work, and the most practical methods of evaluating the materials 
and techniques used. 
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LABOR MARKET INFORMATION: 

% HOW WELL EQUIPPED ARE COUNSELORS j 

TO ASSIST STUDENTS? 

A Reaction by Edwin A. Whitfield 

In his paper concern.nc, the problems and difficulties faced by counselor^ Dr. Mct)aniels states 
t^uZ are .11 equipped to deal wj;h labor parket information. He rr^akes the poin t at 't e 

eZTse ' HT^'ddrrn:; 'l^^"^ ^^'^^"^'"9 on the counselor's time and 

hllTn. H the requisite skills and competencies for personal and academic counseling 

. . have increased greatly in the past twenty years." "=»t,Mruj 

There are many demands on a counselor's time. There is, however, approximately the same 
t^far ^'pmZ'^h''r ""^'"^ ^o^^^^'o'-^ ^erve students. Clearly, we are talking about priorities, and 
innwip /I L M u'""' ' ^^""^ '^^"V counselors. Having career 

knowledge and skills .s viewed by many counselors as a plus rather than a prerequisite to Lot.l 



Many counselors arl not interested in nor motivated toward providing career information 
and career gu.dance to their students. The inadequacy of such service may be due to lack oM^me 
Ppr'inSr' " '""^ consequently all services will suffer. None, however, should be ignored ' 

Personal, academic, and career counseling are not mutually exclusive. 

.n.Hontc 'h'? ^yP^^^^'^'^d that there is little prestige in providing career information to 
students and for this reason counselors devote more time to more prestigious aspects of.the guidance 
service. Again, this IS a matter of priorities. y h i. yuiu^ice 

■ ; 

Combined with the above reasons (and possibly paramount to the problem) may be the 
^r°.inTn^°[ s feel in W insecurity about dealing with an area in which he/she usually has inadequate 
. training 3nd very limited experience. The limited amount of attention given tacareer information 
and gu.dance in counselor education programs and the narrow scope of recent career experience by 
many counselors may combine to divert the counselor's attention and growth to more familiar areas. 

. n^rt'^nf ^ct^t^'n "'^ """^"^^"^^^ on the problems faced by counselors when their school becomes 
another?Hi '"^ h""'"" ^V^^^"^" "The counselor," he states, "is faced with 

another adjustment in accommodating the existing career counseling program to the new system " ' 

^hool nronl'l'^ 'h '"^^«"^«^^heri a career information system is added to an existing 

fdi.^t tSpv V ' '^''"^ '° ^'^'■^^'"9 P^^g^^"^' school personnel usually 

adjust their existing program to fit the new system. Schools fail to establish the goals and objectives 
of their career program and then acquinvthe tools to meet nonexistent objectives. The new system 
must be flexible enough to be utilized by existigg staff to meet established goals and objectives. 

Dr^McDaniels pointed out 'that in buying into a career information .system, the counselor may 

To. n.Plnr^T 'Jh'T ^ h'"''"' ^'^P"^^"^' ^^^^ssing Strategies, and in some cases a predetermined 
counselor role. Schools and particularly their counselors should have a clear knowledge of where they 
are going before adapting a system to help them get there. • 
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In looking at the "competent counselor profile" we must keep in mind tfiat the cout/selor Is 
not merely a transmitter of career data. The data must be translated into info mat .^^^ ,^1^^^ 
he ultimate user the'stucient or client. The counselor must l>ec:on,o p,c>(ic. r 'a^s.s^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to locate. .nte,nal..e, utilize, and profit from this information. ' 

rV.n.t h J!^*"''"-^ °^ ^ competent counselor, it must be clear that all counselors on a staff 

nhust have career competences. It is not a function that can be delegated to only certJl^^ members 
the guidance staff. It cannot l>e compartmentalized to individuals or \o a cartl cenier ' 

nr^hnM*!^ increased amount of information and knowledge in the career area, it is feasible and 
probably necessary that a member of the staff take the lead in this area, just as o her meXrs of 
the guidance team will assume the responsibility in other aspects of the guidance service But h^^^^^ 

TnglTfTo" l::ZV' 1 '^^'^ ^" --t.^ of th^ oun- 

To each of the°r coun'elee" ^° ''''' -V Provide a total service 

move'Io a''bro£fnn"'7n^p'^^^^ """'"T"' ^"'"^'^^ occupational information specialists and 
TuK K I ? "^'^^ counselor still must have career knowledge and skills 

Al^ough the addit.ort of paraprofessionals can relieve counselors of some of the t^Scaree 

^me wavThat "'""iTi""'''" competencies needed to serve their c^nselee ,n the 

n^oT: r.^^:;:; rherns^ro^ri^^'^ ^"-^^ — - 

oroarl^s'ts nr^M?n " '"^'^ °^ *^ ^^e counselor education 

r pre^n.te?LrThT °"''hT^' emphasis^ust be placed on Career competencies at 

the preservice level. The model proposed for an occupational information curriculum must be initiated 
and implem^nited to provide counselor educators with ^ skills and knowledge neeL to brinrhanfe 
to he.r progWs. Such a model, as suggested by Dr. M^aniels, must include teac^ereducat ion as 
well as counselor education programs. Career guidance must become a part of the totaf^hool program. 

Inservice programs for counselors must also provide them with the competencies necessary to 
make the career information useable to students and the public. A major obstacle to the^uTess of 
any mservice program remains the low level of interest by many counselors. Career guidance is 
perceived as a low priority not only by staff members but by the community. Parents boardj^bers 
and the commumty m general must be educated to the vital need for adequate career gu°danil'untir' 
there is a d.^and for competent and comprehensive career assistarice, few will take advantage of the 
opportunities for professional growth and skills acquisition in careeV guidance • 
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CHAPTER III 

RECOMMENDATIoijS FOR THE IMPIlOVED USE OF 
LABOR MARKET INFORMATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

A Paper by Edwin L. Herr 



Abstract 

Dr. Herr states that labor market information neetJs to be refined into statistics that are 
applicable to specific local communities. Information in this form will be of more value to secondary 
school youth than general career information. He also stresses the need for communication among 
educators; local, state, and federal agencies; and the frequently overlooked sources of local labor 
market information in the private sector such as resource and development organizations, manpower 
planning agencies, and apprenticeship councils. These sources, working as a group, have the potential 
to preserit labor market information in a locally specific and educative form. In her response to 
Qr. Herr's paper. Evelyn Ganzglass describes the impact of his themes on economically disadvantaged 
pop^tions. 

Edwin L. Herr is head of the Division of Counseling and Education Psychology at The Penn 
sylvania State UMversity. Evelyn Ganzglass is program officer of the Employment and Training 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor. She is a program planner for the Youth Employ 
ment Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA). 

Introduction. 

One only has to walk through career resource centers in secondary schools or to.be on a 
counselor's mailing list of advertisements to recognize the incredible magnitude of occupational 
and/or labor market information available in all sorts of forms, about all types of topics, for different 
populations. Much of this information derives from or bears the logo of the United States government. 
Frequently this information is displayed well and is apparently accessible to students. Students are 
often observed to be viewing the microforms, interacting with the computer, reading through the 
material. They seem to be busily engaged as do the school counselors who manage such information 
and assist the students in its use. 

Why then the need for this symposidfn or-O^ed, this paper? Although my task is a less 
scholarly one than that of Dr. Borow or Dr. McDaniels, I believe that the importance of this topic t 
requires soi^e observations about career and/or labor market information which go beyond the 
superficial. As a context for my concluding recommendations, I would like to make some observa- 
tions^A^hich I hope will stimulate our discussion of the recommendations and which will make clear 
tha^xperiential lens through which I view the topic. These observations may be a caricature^of 
rmlity, but I hope they are constructively provocative. 
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Career or Labor Market Information 



First lot me confess to sonu; nrnl)iv<il(.ru:o alxnit how we arc usiru) tlu) t(>rrn kiDor nuvka 
•nJornidtion ii^ this syrnposiurn. For me, this term is a narrowor one than that conveyed by the term • 
career information. I see career information as dealing with the total world of work wherever it 
occurs, the full range of preparation for it, broad perspectives on the spectrum o! working conditions 
work incentives, work settings, ways of ^cessing the world of work, self assessment in relation to ' 
the occupationa possibility structure, and other factors that lay a base for planning which goes beyond 
immediate ,ob choice. In contrast, I view labor market information as descriptive of the types of work 
actually available in the industries and businesses that exist in a specific geographic area at a particular 
point in time (Mihalka 1974). As such, I see labor market information as more dynamic in its potential 
or short term change than is career information. The latter talks about the occupational structure in 
terms of possibilities; the former, in terms of actualities. 

i- ■ 

Both of these types of information are extremely valuable to secondary school youth, although 
•t IS possible to argue that the primary value of each kind of information depends upon the post- 
secondary plans of each student. To be as concise as possible, postsecondary reality for different 
secomjary school students might be cast in any of the following forms, according to H^tr and Cramer 

1. Choosing a postsecondary vocational or technical school to pursue some skilled specialty 

2. Gaining access to a college and selecting a major field of study with its myriad 
implications for later occupational endeavors 

3. Converting part-time work experience while in school into a f.ull-time position in the 
labor market 

4. Entering the labor market for the first time 

• . <■ ' 

5. Deliberating about military service, marriage, or combining work and continuing 
education 

6. Acquiring an apprenticesjiip opportunity (p. 186) * 

Herr and Cramer go on to say, "However, there will also be a sizable number of students for 
whom none of these possibilitie^eems viable or appealing; for them, the future and its reality 
represent threat or trauma. Forftme of these students, the future beyond high school represents a 
confrontation with the ramifications of a general state of indecisiveness regarding life and their place 
in It. Others will find the burden of decision making untenable and will use various avoidance 
behaviors to escape or postpone facing such an awareness directly" (p. 186). 

Such perspectives argue that, just as in other settings, career guidance in the secondary school 
must depend on where a particular student is in his/her choice-maklng-about work education 
lifestyle, high «5chCol-and what he/she needs most at a given time-reassurance, information reality- 
testing, emotional release, attitude clarification, or work experience. Further, unlike earlier educa- . 
tional levels, secondary school guidance activities must take into account the intensity of planning 
readiness to participate in life as an independent person, and the level of goal directedness which 
characterize the individuals to be served. In sum, the needs for career or labor market information 
or both vary with individuals. A void in either information emphasis or in its appropriate use by 
students, guidance specialists, or teachers restricts the range of work-related educational purposes 
which can be met in the secondary school. 
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The Purposes of Labor Market Information 
and tfie Purposes of Secondary Schools 

Given these observations, I believe that, despite the overall excellence of the labor market 
information provided by the U.S. Department of Labor or its state counter[)arts, there'still remains 
a lack of interfitce between the content and purposes of such information and the needs of students 
and the guidance processes in secondary schools: In a spirit of constructive criticism, let me attempt 
to be more sp(>cific. 

First, at feast at this point in our history, the information available to secondary schools is 
primarily oriented to national -or state trends in career outlook rather than to local trends. This is 
true even though regjonal labor market surveys or local job bank information is available to translate 
national and state trefkls into substate outlook or actual job availability in local terms. This is true 
even though there are reams of statistics in many state-level publications that have labor market 
implications for local communities; in general they are, in fact, not translated into a format which 
secondary school personnel or students can use. This is true in spite of the important use for many 
persons of such quality information as Occupations in Demand at job service offices; other persons 
simply do not have the type of geographic mobility implied in such a format. This is true in spite of 
the obvious intent of the, Occupational Information Grants program to provide persons, including 
secondary school students choosing jobs and careers, with "current, accurate, and locally relevant 
occupational information" ( Ausmus 1977). These systems, however excellent they are, are still 
confined to a small number of states and, therefore, make an impact only on a small portion of the 
secondary sch\!)ols of the country. At some future point, as the NOICC/SOICC structure comes to 
full maturity, this matter may no longer have relevance, but it is now an issue which deserves note. 

One might be more sanguine about certain labor market informatigr deficits if the large" 
commercial market filled the gaps. It does not. Most commercially produced information is couched 
in national generalizations and, indeed, often recasts the information produced by the government 
in fancier packages or converts the content of such information into other types of delivery tech- 
nology-games, occupational briefs, nonfictiop stories, filmstrips, etc. At a commercial level, it is 
obviously more profitable to provide material which has some generalized relevance to the largest 
audience which is, of course, the national-hot the local. While understandable in economic terms, 
this condition still leaves a void in the inforn^tion needed by many groups of students. 

Most secondary school students, on the average 50 percent or more, will remain within twenty- 
five miles of the town in which they attend high school. They do not compete for jobs in a national 
arena but in a locally defined one. While information on national trends can be an exciting stimulus 
to broad exploratory behavior and to guided fantasy, most secondary school students ultimately 
have to make compromises with the reality of local job availability. 

To return then to the matter of available governmental labor market information, it must be 
acknowledged that regional labor market surveys and local job orders from employers constitute two 
Aypes of local information that are important to some secondary school students. But whether this 
information accords with the career planning and choice needs of most secondary school students, 
whether it is systematically provided to schools and school counselors in ways that are most useful, 
or whether it indeed addresses purposes which schools have is much more problematic. These dimen- 
sions 6f local labor market information are worth some brief attention. 

First, let us examine the matter of purpose. Thirty years ago, Christ/^sen (1949) contended 
that the several functions of occupational information in counseling could be classified as: (1) instruc- 
tional, (2) instrumental, (3) distributional, and (4) therapeutic. Many'other authors since that time 
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Hoppock 1976; Norris et hI. 1979) have offered other variations on theso tlu-mes The point .s 
however, that local labor market .nforrnat.on has typically Deen (iovelopecj or trihut 
pu poses to rmtch a ,oh seeker with ava.lahio opporturm.es which rec, „ ^J^X^noL -.n.l 

(u le«mh'7t 'I^"'^^*-^- -^'-'-H)loyr.unl leuns, such a purpose would ke y ro^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ oo^ln t in frictional ur^employment as I e Ive^^^^^^^^^ 

Priate response to seasonal ur^X^ent 'atdtl^"^^^^^^^^^ 

comnjun.ty. The ci.str.hutional nature of labor market'informatiorl halTle mal^ worked ery 
wdl. It has supported qu.te directly tf^e primary function o^ the interviewers atTd cou7.se I o,^ o f tL 
•U.S. Employment Serv.ce: to place applicants in jobs (Helwig 1979). ""^^"^^'o*^ t'^e 

However, the purposed of schools and school counselors in the use of labor market infnrm^t.^n 

md^ ^he r't?c'of'c"'' tal. and therap^irl^trT u"^^^ 

or laborTarkP^^ of career education, systematic career guidance, or career planning, these pu poses 
Lr^rm^pToh ''^^^^''-^ ^^at students gain a broad understanding of the occupat onal 

structure, job jamii.es, pomts of access to the labor market, and related material This i^f orr^a^on 
forms a type of mstructional content by which they can connect eaucatrnalTxperirnre wi^^^^^ 
sZe rnn! rr ^'^K^'r '^''^ themselves rn aradu t S^ has 

vem bu 'a p'r^ss of '''' "7°"' '"^^ ^^^'^ Placement ot as an 

ever t but as a process of acquiring information and experience to use in forging career olans ThPv 

see this process as embracing immediate, intermediate, ar)d distant goals. ^ ^ 

w^ino^""^ ^ purpose requires that a student be helped to know his/her own strengths weaknesses 
values, pref^ences and the ways they might be met in the labor market. Su^h a Trpose als^^^^^^^^ 

t errhrtfad^otl^^^^^^^ ^h°"*'" ^^^^^ ^^^"^^'^ ^-'^ 'h' co'ns" ; upon 

them the trade-offs, and the mini-decisions which will |?e required in preparing as effectivelv as 

possible for the available alternatives. To the degree that occupational or L^marke" 

•^an stimulate a student to further explore and plan, it meets instructional and irtrumeSToa |sTn 

providing the motivation as well as the knowledge base for purposeful activity. ^ 

The school counselor frequently needs to help students scale down or change ambitions which 
eem inconsistent with their demonstrated ability or the resources available to them and th^nJ^^^^ 
to do this m such a way that the student doesn't "lose face." It may be that such students need to 
secure information about the occupation they prefer and compare its educat onal " 
their academic grades or scholastic aptitude. Perhaps such students' choices are IS d bTl^^^^^^^ 
glar^or, or romance rather than by knowledge of themselves or of occupational alte Katies LaXb e 

Which are available and which might better meet both the ambitions and the abilities of the student 

fional inrmtt'i^rhavf'"" ^^"'^"^ '''' '^'^ edOcatl'afand " 

!^«t ndi^ r« I? '"^^ ^^^^ within the framework of 

.^Pf . fn h ^^"^ themselves. To the degree that labor market information wou^d be 
useful for such purposes It would serve a therapeutic function. wouiaoe 

I have undoubtedly caricatured the existing purposes for which labor market information is 
prepared, the uses to which schools and school counselors must put labor market info^ma r nd 
the differences between what is and what is not needed. Nevertheless, the implicit q/es^orhere is 
How can labor market information maintain its distributional function and also be more eSucatiJe? 
Permit me to aiggest several possibilities. eaucativef. 
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Some Possible Perspectives on Labor Market Information 

f itst. It wotiUi s»'«)m lUH-essdry to oxtoiul the p.ittifTietets of IocjI labor tnatket intorniatioii. 
For example, it would be extremely useful to build intd such information local occupational prediction 
or "experience" data. Whiichi students yet which jobs? What curriculum were they in? What wore their 
grades? Did they have previous part time work? What was their starting income? How long did they 
remain in their initial position? Such local probability data has been shown to be quite influential in 
student choice makituj it) the tew instances where it has been gathered and systematically retrieved 
(Yabroff 1969). It would also likely carry potential for instructional, instrumental, and therapeutic 
uses. , 

Labor market information could also describe where workers come from and where they go 
in relation to specific occupations. In this context, occupational mobility can be seen as a number 
of routes to the same occupation. Each of these routes, at least in the primary labor market, can be 
thought of as an escalator toward, or a feeder of, some occupation. Some of tfiese routes are a function 
of different ways of learning-in vocational or general education or on the job itself. Other routes are 
functions of particular occupations representing the supply from which the recruits from other occu- 
pations come. Some occupations tend to be where most people who entei^them stop. Other occupa 
tions are only way stations on the road to another point in one's career. Data about where persons 
go from jobs in the secondary labor market is likely to destroy the myth that there are dead-end jobs r 
and help students recognize that the experience and occupational information sucfrjobs can provide 
can become a foundation for occupational mobility. 

Many students and adults engaged in career planning tend to believe that there is only one t^jte 
tQ given occupations. If they do not like the route they know about, they simply reject the resulting , 
occupation and look elsewhere. However, occupational mobility is complex, not only in geogr3phic 
terms, but in local terms. The mobility patterns across and among different jobs or occupations 
form a giant lattice of interrelated movements rather than single, isolated, and clearcut tracks. 

. » 

Current models of career education, cluster concepts of vocational education, and paradigms of 
personal decision making need a base of information on which students or adults can plan immediate, 
intermediate, and distant goals. Such planning in any particular case may need to take into account 
any of the following types of questions: 

1. What are the multiple ways by which persons enter particular occupations? 

2. What lines of transfer exist among occupations? 

3. Which occupations feed other occupations? 

4. What is the likelihood of persons remaininjfin \he same occupation for a five-year 
period? 

Information to answer the types of questions about occupational mobility important to many 
persons in the process of choicejnaking is not available except in gross national generalizations. 
People in a state or I0C9I area have no clearjcut sense of whetheV national trends or statistics are • 
pertinent to them— orf if such information is available, it is freqaently not in a form which a counselor 
or a student can readily use. " ^ 

One of my doctoral students and I used 1970 census data to portray graphically such occupa- 
tional mobility in Pennsylvania for professional and technical workers (Driscoll & Herr 1976), It was 
a fascinating study for us, and it was found to be quite helpful to school counselors, judging by their 
reports to us. We published our findings in a format that gave a one-page description of each of 190 
different occupations with a one-sentence definition of the job (e.g., "an accountant compiles and 
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utjalyzes business recorifk and prepares financial reports for clients"). We included tfie DOT riumber 
and a section on gettinfftfie job, includim) what you sfiould be able to do, what you sfiould prefer 
to do, wfKit you should be physically al)le to do, and wfhit you should know "a licjMise is 
neecfed to be a CPA "). We also gave a brief description of typical. activities (e.g., what accountants 
do on the job), things to Jhink about (advantages and disadvantages), preparation and training 
neetlbd, and where to get more information. We also inqluded alarief statement on mobility over 
time for each occupation -e.g., wfiat 1970 accountants were doing in 1965 and what 196^ account 
ants were doing in 1970. 

"TcJ^not hold this approach up as \ model, but it is the type of labor market data which would 
be extremely useful to secondary school students and counselors, particularly if they were done at 
a state and preferably at a local or regional level. 

Beyond the occupational prediction and mobility data which has been suggested, other local 
labor market information helpfuf tu setu iiUsfy-^ool students include the following: 

• Apprenticeships in the local community, the trades in which these are offered, 
procedures for applying n i . 

( • Types of employer training ay^ilaj^le in the local community and under what conditions 

• Federal manpower training opportunities (e.g., CETA and the various youth entitlements. 
Job Corps, public service careers programs, etc.) 

• Relationships between academic subject matter and employment opportunities 

• Agencies available to assist with fabor market access , 

• Estimates of workers who are self-employed, the types of self-employment present, and 
the skills training^r experience of .self-employed people 

• Special conditions which local job opportunities require (e.g., license, particular types of 
training or education, union membership) 

Postsecondary schools in the local area offering particular types of approved training 

The local occupation, industry, or company that has employed the largest number of 
dropouts and graduates from the local school districts 

The local occupation, industries, or companies identified by numbers employed and 
types of workers 

The occupations that account for most of the Employment Service placements, the 
kinds of job orders routinely h^fndled, and where beginning worker^ are most in demand 
Services that are available for ffieunemployed ' 1 * 



Such a brpadening of what is traditionally considered labor market information may seem 
unrealistic, and perhaps it is a sole function of a partiuclar agency. But these are the kinds of infor- 
mation which secondary school students need for instructional, instrumental, and therapeutic 
purposes. In all likelihood, these types of Information a>s6 have distributional characteristics. The 
question of what roles in data collection and analys[s yariousVoups might play will be treated a bit 
later. As new configurations »t»4ederal agencies deal with labor market information and its delivery, 
a prinnary question must be. How can we interface with school personnel and programs in the rt^ost 
effective manner? 

Let me return to the second question I posed a bit earlier^ Is labor market information system- 
atically provided to schoolaand school counselors in ways that are most useful? If-one thinks of such 
tools as the DOT and the Occupational Outlook Handbook or the various computer-based systems 
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Sut^'nnrt2L?r "1 Oxupat.onal Information system, the answer is affirmative. 

^11,1!^!^^"!!^'^ """"" "^'^'^^ "'"^'^ ''''' '-^k information, that is much 

asked^lrn VfJ"'^''"''"' ^'Tf ' '""^^ ' State Employment Service and ■ 

asketl If I could f^ve any copies of labor market information they provide to school cbunselors 

rkVun^lrm^ro" 1' T ""'^ '''' ^ school^'uriors X^nLr 

market information is when the school counselors call to ask a specific question There are lots of 

reasons or the answer I got, and there are undoubtedly other places whU I would get a very different 
answer^ I have been told the same thing in other parts of the country, and I hre exper enced thl 
same thing as a local and as a state director of guidance. experienced th(» 

Why do I raise the point? Primarily to illustrate the fact that despite federal legislation surh a. 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the subsequent amendments to VE A n o the 
various agreements at the federal level between the Department of Labor and the USOE Ic^al 
employment counselor, and school coynselors do not routinely share labor market informal 
^nnn' ^^^^^'^^'^ •;o"tinely< taught what services are provided to various target groups of 
econom,ca|,y disadvantaged or handicapped in-school and out-of-scho^jl youth through the EmpL- 

to Identify a continuing problem of communication, collaboration, and identity among professional 
sav that'^mrtl T '° ''"'^'"^ ^^"'"9S and with different populations. This is nm to 

TJnni r^ I counselors do not work with school people in administering the GATB and then 

Z7 ? r ""T^""' °" »° or who may be harS to 

Sh iJfl^r J ^o^^P^'-at' on does not typically extend to the systematic provision of and help 

vvith labor rriarket information at a local level which is most consistent with the types of career 
planning and support mechanisms present in the secondary schools. 

Let me give you another example, although I am admittedly stretching in this one I was 

s 'V^^^ °" development as a part of the fMOICC/SOICC 

Orrr.t l^iVr" ? collection and dissemination, it appeared that the Standard 

Occupational Classification was chosen as the classification system to be used. My only reason for 
s"vlms wh c^^' IV ^^'-VStem is incompatible with the information filing and^tsifications" 
systems which most secondary schools now use: e.g., the DOT, the fifteen USOE occupational or 
career education clusters, or such typologies as that of Holland. Therefore, If such a move is not to 
Ina fTer/ntt ^^^^^^ '"^--^^ion use by secondary schools, cross re^el^ncing 

ITZf classification systems as well as inservice/demonstration of CIDS components 

as part of the implementation strategy would seem to be in order. 

Before turning to other related topics, let me briefly summarize what is at least implicit in what 
infrrmSion ''^^•'^'"9 ^^P^' Problems, barriers, or possible overlaps in delivering labor market 



Problems 

1. Although there is much career information available, it tends to be primarily national rather than 
substate or local m its base qf concern. Where it is regional (substate) or local, it tends to be tr«»nd 
oriented or descriptive of immediate job availability rather than capable of providing occupational 
prediction or experience data. It usually does not provide data concerning occupational or job 
mobility as defined In terms of what kinds of persons enter occupations, where they come from 
and where they go. If career planning Is concemed with more than immediate job choice (as Is true 
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. in many, if t)Ot most, secondary school programs), then current labor market availability tends xo^ 
omit i;.)rtam types of important information. 

2. In view of these problems, it appears that latior market information has not fully addressed " 
educative or career exploratory purposes of the secondary school. Rather, it has focused mainly 
on the distributional purposes of the adult or out-of-school populations. 

.3. Although federal legislatiof\has included expectations that the employmtJm service would share 
labor market information with school counselors and that school counselors would share infor- 
mation about the occupational qualifications of vocational education students with the employ 
ment service (Hoyt 1969), such an expectation seems still to be a goal, not a reality. 

4. Research specific to the uses of occupational or labor market information by students is still in a 
relatively primitive state. Specifically, research needs to address such questions as. Do -ffudents or 
adults think in terms of careers or entry jobs, school subjects and college majors, or clusters of 
interest? How do such perspectives bear on achievement motivation, career' motives and occupa- 
tional valuing as these bear upon planning or adjustment to work? How much information do 
persons need before they can make a commitment at a given choice point? What are the effects 
of the tentative goal-setting of preadolescent youth on later choice, and how is available informa- " ^ 
t.on related to such choice making? Are there differences among-various population groups (defined 
by sex, race, ethnicity) in the types of labor market, occupational, or career information preferred? 

r 1^ "^'^K?^ *° ^"i^^ research issues are needs to identify occupations in the W^hnicaf and health ' 
Tields, public employment sector, consumer protection and production sen/icjes or other career 
clusters which suffer low visibility and need occupational information attentiori (Herr & Cramer 
ly/y, p. 359). 

At another level, research needs to establish how labor market or career information can be 
localized most effectively. How can it be routinely collected? What should be collected? Who should 
or could collect it? In what form should it be provided to meet educative purposes of different groups 
at different educational levels? Many other research questions could be addressed here However the 
literature which school counselors read shows that most of the research tends to be concemed with 
career development theory and process rather than content questions. 

Barriers 

Although I have not discussed the m^atter explicitly, barriers to delivering labor market infor- 
mation take several forms. One is the degree to which schools expect counselors to engage in such 
activity in relation to the many other expectations which schools, school boards, parents, students 
special interest groups, and professional organizations hold for counselors. Another is the fact that' 
until recently, the goals for school counselors (e.g., to assist students to become effective choice 
makers) were couched in such global terms that the process ingredients, resource needs, and behavioral 
expectations which combine to meet such goals were obscure. This condition is now changing under 
the pressure of competency-based or micro-counseling models which translate goals into resource 
requirements, training needs, and specific expectations. As this process continues, it becomes obvious 
that some tools needed to meet certain expectations do not exist, knowledge bases are often equivocal 
and sometimes the goals themselves are unrealistic in view of the com(|lexity of the behavior at issue. 

Still anpther barrier is the training of school counselors themselves. The Rogerian view of client- 
centered counseling held that information giving and testing of any kind, if npt an outright hindrance. 
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^itr^Z 'n^Portance to effective counseling. This view has influenced the majority of counselor 
pPftparat on programs from the late 1950s to the present, I believe that such a position is shiftinq 

persp^live pm'Tin "'"'^ '^^^'"'"''"'^ ^'^^^^^'^^ such a 

A barrier which is more obscure, almost totally opposite to what I have just said but also of 
^rrXTthlv ''.'""'m f 0""s«'o'- preparation programs have tramed school counselors 

Whl^e thiVmtnhJ'J* '^1 ^^^""ir'^^' mformation through community su4ys. job analyses, etc. 
th^Ljt T . ^^'^'^fble counterbalance to the Rogerian emphasis on process, the fact is 
w>I.?^ ? r ° counselors have neither the time nor the sanction of the school administration to 
! >f ^° ■ \1T «'<^«P*'ons to my conclusion here, but they are usually the result of a 
consortium approach by local professional organizations to collect local labor market information 
or the result of school personnel usingstudents to create such data bases through interviews with 
workers and other data collection schemes. Sometimes the school personnel have elicited the coopera 
t.on of the Chamber of Commerce, the National Alliance of Business, or some other community based 
organization to assist in such data collection. There seems to be some increase in these kinds of 
activity under the influence of career education auspices, but .1 know of no documentation of this fact. 

A further barrier which I will mention here goes back to the training of both school and employ- 
ment counselors. Neither of these groups of professionals has systematically been taught to take each 
othemnto account nor to develop the skills and identity required to function in collaborative roles 
The expectation that employment service counselors would share l^bor market information with 
school counselors was mandated by federal legislation. But I am not sure that employment sen/ice 
counselors were tramed to identify the purposes whiiJtvsehools or school counselors hold for such 
mtormation and to work with thpm in securing and using it effectively. Conversely until fairly 
recently, most school counselors were not themselves trained in consultative or collaborative skills 
I suspect that few of them learned in counselor preparation about th> legislative expectations that 
school counselors and employment service counselors were to work together to share labor maJ'ket 
information and information about student skills and preparation or that employment service 
counselors would participate in the placement process. 

A final barrier which I shall mention here has to do with professional identity There are 
competency statements and preparation standards which speak to many of the points raised here 
but. m general, there is too little enforcement or use of them by employing agencies, accreditation 
groups, or preparation institutions. Beyond ihis, local professional groups-whether affiliated with 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, the American Personnel and Guidance Association 
or the Guidance Division of the Anoerican Vocational Association-have not yet taken as much ' 
leadership as necessary to bring toother all of the legitimate local providers of career or vocational 
guidance (i.e., of labormarket information). Such providers in the local community wpuld include 
school counselors, employment service counselors, CETA counselors, rehabilitation counselors 
personnel psychologists, work experience and co-op teachers, and placement specialists It would 
seem that until such persons acknowledge the mutuality of their professional identity and the 
supportive roles they have in common, neither the collection nor the use of labor market information 
in secondary schools is likely to reach the level of quality or comprehensiveness which is possible. 

Overlap in the Delivery of Career Information 

An obvious question is. How much, if any, overlap libw exists inMhe delivery of labor market 
information in secondary schools? I would submit that in most secondary schools this is a minor 
problem if it exists at all. My rationale for this statement is that the persons most likely to provide 
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caro«r or Inh^, .narket intor.T.atio,) are «:hool cocisclors, vocational wiucatto,) toachors CETA 
, . counselors, omployment service counselors, roh.hilitation cou.isolors, and Mo,,eraVedura,ion 

' ^''"'^ «^lucation teachers are likely to provide 

career .nfor,Tiat.on a,ui perhaps some labor market inforn^ation if they are ompCe in V 

^ ool tethers SrT^^^ h ^ir'" '"""^'^ elementary rather than s(x:ondary 

to in thp f / ^ ^ ° he career information used by general education teachers is 

ions in wf^i^h h«t^. hw/'''"^'" ^'^^"^ ^ f'^^^'^^"^^ '"««er to occupa- 

tions ,n which that subject matter ,s important to the work activity or problem-solving which takes 

Rehabilitation counselors are likely to be involved with students ages fourteen and above 
whose physical, emotional, mental, or educational disaD^lities and their likely irnpact on future 
~nal adiustment make them eligible for legislatlveT^efined services. Th Zh his ource ^ 
^ch students are likely to receive training and labor market information specific to thrrability 

th7plT^"' Th'!?""^'^'^ "^^^^ "'^^'^ working with the hard'io pS or 

the economically disadvantaged. Because of federal cutbacks in the number of employment se^ice 
counselors and an expansion of the case loads for whom these professionals are respoSe To9 
fevv employment service counselor's are able to deal with developmental skill-building with clients 
or to maintam contacts with secondary school students in any continuing way (Ringsmuth & 
Redding 1973, Varga 1974). As Ringsmuth and Redding (1973) concluded after studying the activities 
of Minnesota employment service counselors,- the present (real) role of these persons may not be 
, compatible with the ideal role they prefer. In the judgment of these counselors, they should be 
spending more time in counseling, consulting, teaching, and research/follow-up and less time in 
clencal/recordkeeping activities, testing, aTid placement. Sinc'e the employment service counselor in 
most secondary school contacts deals most often with the hard-to-place or school dropouts such 
counselors are likely to receive labor market information specific to immediate joB availabLy for 
his type of client. However, the employment service counselor is not likely to be able to work with 
the secondary school student population at large. 

I I C^E''"^ counselors and employment service counselors share many of the same restrictions By 
■ legislative definition, CETA can work with both in-school economically disadvantaged youth and 
non-school youth (dropouts and others) who, by reason of sustained unemployment and economic 
disadvantagement, are CETA-eligible. Many of these persons are likely to be screened and referred 
by employment service counselors. Such youth are likely to receive some career or labor market 
information through career orientation and work experience programs. VocationaTi^ucation teachers 
are likely to provide labor market information and work socialization related to the specific occupa- 
tion for which students are gaining entry level skills. 

Finally, school counselors provide career or labor market information to some proportion of 
the student population. Such information is likely to be broader than that provided by any of the 
other sources with the exception of general education teachers. What proportion of the student 
population receives career or labor market information probably varies widely from schodi to school 
However, available data suggest that it is generally less than students, teachers, or parents desire 
(Kauffman 1967; Campbell 1968; Ginzberg 1971; Prediger, Roth, & Noeth 1973). 

These observations do not suggest that there is no overlap in the delivery of career or labor 
market information to secondary school students. There may, indeed, be such overlap; but it is likely 
to be focused primarily on "special needs" populations rather than students not so described. Also 
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at issue is the quality and the comprehensiveness of available information as well as the proportions 
of s<»condary school students who recoive it. Tho availal)lo research studies do not suqqost that overlap 
IS i\ problem, but o lack of carucM inloimatioii and help ii) its use is a laWly corisisteiu findiny. 

It IS conceivable that overlaps in some aspects of career information delivery may occur as the 
NOICC/SOICC system. extends the current career information systems from the nine states in which 
they are now well implemented to the other states. I say this only because such systems may come 
into competition \^ith the several commercial computer-based systems now in existence. However, 
the degree to which such commercial systems are now used by secondary schools is not clear. Because 
of the costs associated with them, they are still the exception-not the rule-in secondary school 
guidance programs. Whether the same thing will occur because of the user fees associated wrth the 
NOICC/SOICC CIDs is, of course, yet to be determined. / 

As future planning and development is considered, it seems apparent that various federal and 
state agencies and professional organizations have complementary roles to play in the delivery of 
career or labor market information. However, these roles need to be defined in terms of a master plan 
Which might include the following questions: 

1. What are the outcomes which career or labor market information is expected to 
facilitate? 

2. What are the processes by which persons attain such outcomes and the factors which 
thwart or negate such development? 

3. How caH career or labor market information be developed so that individual information- 
processing styles can be taken into account? 

4. What preparation, competencies, and skills must be possessed by those who will 
facilitate the outcomes subsumed under (1 ) as these are mediated by (2) and (3)? 

5. What is the potential impact of different systems or personnel as defined by the 
characteristics of the populations they have contact with-e.g., the age, the legislative 

, entitlement, the period of exposure? What are the characteristics and constraints of the 
setting in which these personnel operate-e.g., are there user fees? Are such personnel 
or systems permitted by legislation or institutional mission to work with only certain 
student populations? Are there limits, explicit or implicit, on the persons or.contacts ' 
which can be made? 

6. What technology or media can strengthen the potential impact of the persons or 
system identified in (5) given the characteristics of the populations to be served? 

Such a master plan would reduce the practice of pushing specialists into work for which they 
have no preparation. It would identify th^ tasks to be accomplished by different specialists or 
systems and clarify the fact that no particular specialist or system can operate in a vacuum but must ' 
be part of an interactive constellation of persons, information, and technology each having contribu- 
tions to th^ final outcome desired. Given such a master plan, what organizational profiles might be 
appropriate? 

, . Federal - labor. It would be presumptuous of me to define a role at the federal level br the 
Department of Labor which has specific components in it. It seems clear that the mechanisms are 
available in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Manpower Administration, the Employment Services 
and Training Administration, the Office of Youth Programs, and elsewhere in the Department of 
Labor to compile labor market or career information, translate it into appropriate forms, and dissemi- 
nate it to those secondary schopl personnel who serve as intermediaries for the secondary' school 
youth who are the ultimate consumers of such information. However, it is apparent that there is a 
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ntHHi to examine learning styles and purposes which are primarily educative rather than distributional 
in nature. Such emphases seem now to be in prototype form or l)eyond in tfie NO ICC/SO ICC 
incorporation of the OlS program. Fven so, tho need fo^ laDo. markot information in M\Uon to " 
that which IS now available in local terms, would appear to require extended agreements with 
apprenticeship councils, CETA, and private industry councils as well as some new role definitions 
within local employment service offices regarding'the coordination of local information and the ^ 
dissemination of it to secondary schools. fl^Jnally, it would seem necessary to create an inservice 
network designed to upgrade the awareness of local employment counselors, secondary school 
counselors, and other educators of the types of information available and their potential uses in 
the career planning and job choice of secondary school students. 

Federal - education. USOE and NIE, as they are now combined into the Department of 
bducation, have had several components concerned with the use of career and labor market infor 
matidnin the secondary schools, although their charge to c^lect and translate this information into 
formats\Jsable to secondary school students has been less obvious than that of the Department of 
Labor. Nevertheless, at the very least, the personnel of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education, the Office of Career Education, and the Guidance and Counseling unit (among others) 
each have important direct concern about the collection, form, disseiffination, and use of career and 
labor information by the students and the educators whom they represent. There have been agree- 
ments between agencies of the Department of Labor and<everal of these agencies in the Department 
of Education with respect to cooperation and responsibility in functions relevant to career and labor 
information. Such agreements should probablv be assessed and strengthened as appropriate Beyond 
this, however, there is a spectrum of research and demonstration efforts bearing upon basic questions 
of career development research, needs of "special populations," and evaluation of schoo^or 
community-based career and vocational education programs. Insights into labor market information 
needs, availability, and use could be acquired from these research efforts if pertinent questions were 
posed. Some of these projects deal with education-CETA prime sponsor relationships which have 
particular importance for assessing labor market information needs and availability-in the school-to- 
work transition of the economically disadvantaged and the early school leavers. Unfortunately there 
IS no clearly deffhed unit at the federal education level which speaks directly to the preparation of 
school counselors, although those named above each have soW responsibility however vaque for 
that area. ^ ' ^ ' 



It would seem apparent that federal agfencies in labor and in education should consider 
seriously the idea of convening a national conference of couWlo^ educators to consider the needs 
for, availability of, and use of career and labor market information for secondary school students. 
Fmally, it would seem appropriate that some combination of Department of Education and 
Departnnent of Labor personnel with consultative assistance from pertinent professional organizations 
could construct a research and development agenda, a series of legislative propositions, and a plan of 
action by which the use of labor market information in the, secondary schools could be effectively 
advanced. 

State - labor. In large measure, pertinent state. agencies in labor or commerce must sen/e as 
the implementors of federal policy pertinent to labor market information. Clearly, such agencies 
must effect collaborative relationships with the stat6 manpower and education- agencies as well as 
with the local employment service offices, CETA prime sponsors, PiCs, offices of the National 
Alliance of Business, and other groups who have a stake in the collection or use of labor market 
information in the secondary school.. In order to systehiatical I y -accomplish such tasks, however, a 
clear assignment of responsibility to some person or unit must occur. McDaniels and Nelson (1977), 
after conducting a national occupational information dissemination project, recommended that 
occupational inforflnation training specialists positions be created in each state. 
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These specialists would be responsible for tt»cilittiting the development of 
occupational information programs in all schools throughout the state. 
They would also be available to pri'sent Uaining piogiams and woiksbops 
for working counselors and to lecture in counselor education programs in 
, colleges and universities. The specialists would work with counseling staff 

members throughout the state to solve problems dealing with occupational 
information that are unique to a particular setting. TheyVould provide 
advice on the material available for a given clientele and suggest the most 
, effective ways to use that material, (p. 15) 

n 

I believe that such persons are essential to the improvements in the use of labor market 
mformation discussed in this symposium. Depending upon funding, it seems that appropriately 
trained sci^ool counselors would be available to fill such positions. As a function of declining 
enrollments in some schools, well trained school counselors are moving into CETA positions to 
work with the m school population as well as the school dropout populations. A supply of such 
persons would likely be available for state level responsibility. 

State - educatid^. State education agencies have in many cases developed such systems as 
VIEW or variations sucf^s Penn Scripts. While this is not local labor market information by 
definition, the information these systems provide to secondary schools for use in microfilm reader 
printers has been very helpful. Such units have typically worked with state labor personnel in 
collecting and translating such information into VIEW formats, thus, these people have experience 
in developing career information in support of or through funding by vocational education, career 
education, and the in-school provisions oX^CETA. Many of these efforts have resulted in microforms, 
aperture cards, or print mat^ijal designed to provide career information tailored to states or regions 
and useiul to students in secondary or elementary schools. Some state agencies have developed 
demonstration resource centers in which all types of information useful to student decision making 
IS displayed. Some of these centers prepare bibliographies related to particular topics, populations, 
source types, or other classifications of descriptors. 

Without belaboring the point, it is useful to note that some states have what might be 
considered dual systems of developing and disseminating Jabor or career market information-one 
housed in labor or commerce and one housed in education. Sometimes these systems work together; 
sometimes they are independent of each other. In any case, however, state education agencies are 
likely to have people in guidance and counseling, vocational education, career education, instructional 
technology, and curriculum design whose expertise could' be used to improve the content and the 
delivery of labor market information to secondary school students. When these people work with 
the OlS or SOICC people as a team, the resulting combination of insights and technical competence 
can increase significantly the overall quality of labor market information available. 

Unlike departments of labor, state education agencies can affect the use of labor market 
information in secondary schools in several indirect ways. Among these are the certification of school 
counselors, the approval i)f counselor education programs, and the setting of curriculum standards. 
If school counselors are not equipped to use labor market information effectively, state education 
qgeftciescan change the certification standards and require such competencies. They can then require 
that inservice training be provided to strengthen counselor skills in such areas and require that 
counselor education institutions provide this type of knowledge and experience at tfie preservice 
level. Finally, state boards of education can mandate school curriculum content. They can require 
that such content as labor market information be included. 
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Professional organi/ations can also assist in tfiis atoa. Tlu) following ate sovoral tol(?vant 
professh)n<)l organizations and oxamplos of spw^ific cotitrilniticMis thoy oro tnaking to improve 
tlu! (Iclivrtv of liil)ot in.ukct mioitiuition 

The National Vocational Guidance Association ExiHnf)los of pertinent activities, 
committees, and commissions Include the following: 

a. Sponsorship of National Career Guidance Week 

l). Sponsorship of the National Career Guidance Week Poster Contest 

c. Commission on Career Information Delivery Services which affiliates the NVGA with 
personnel of the National Consortium of Career Information Systems 

d. Commission on Career Guidance jn Business and Industry which brings the NVGA into 
affiliation with the Career Planning and Adult Development network 

e. Commission on Preservice and Inservice Competencies for Vocational Guidance Personnel 

f. Commission on Criteria for Quality Career Guidance Programs 

g. Committee on Career Information Review Service 

h. Committee on Nonprint Media Production and Review Service 

i. Committee on Occupational and Educational Inforniation ' 
j. Liaison with the National Employment Counselors Association 

The Association for Counselor Education and Supervision - Examples of pertinent activity 
include the following: 

a. Development and implementation of preparation standards for counselor education 
programs. These standards are used by nfany state departments of education and by such 
groups as NCATE to accredit counselor education programs. Included in such standards 
are recommendations for core content, specialized content, and experiences pertinent to 

, the training of counselors in different settings. 

b. Provision of accreditation for counselor education programs. Accreditation can influence 
the training of school counselors, employment counselors, rehabilitation counselors, and 
related specializations. 'i^ 

Guidance Division, The American Vocational Association - Examples of active involvement 
include the following; 

^' Ma^menance of a range of interest groups and committees concerned with program 
standards for career guidance programs and career guidance competencies 

b. Membership representing a broad range of career guidance specialists, professionals, and 
paraprofessionals in schools and other settings 

c. Excellent linkages with other organizations having interest in the vocational aspects of 
\ guidance 

d. Expertise in area vocational/technical schools 

It might be added that each of these organizations has its own professional journal, and each 
has influence in a parent organization of which it is a#art. In the case of NVGA and ACES, the 
parent organization is the American Personnel and Guidance Association; in the case of the AVA 
Guidance Division, the parent organization is the American Vocational Association. These parent 
organizations are all active in providing input to federal legislation, developing standards for counselor 
Inservice and preservice preparation, (^reating criteria for quality programs, and conducting research 
pertinent to such concerns. Each of these organizations is also in a position , to subcontract or to 
provide consultative assistance in areas related to the improvement of labor market information in 
the secondary school. Each of these organizations has local affiliates which could engage in collective 
acti^An with other groups to create "grass roots" input to the development or use of labor market 
information. 
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It IS worth noting that Privato huJustry Councils, Work Education Councils, Chambers of 
Coinmorco, Cliapters o4 the National Alliance? of Business, and other conirminity based ortjani/ations 
are essentially i.nt.H)|)e,) resources in lalnn niaiket inlorination deVelopnujiU and use. How they can 
be efft>ctively ustnl in those ways is a (jueStion worthy of consideral)le analysis. 



RecomiTiendations 

Although recommendations to improve the use of labor market information liave been 
suggested throughout this paper, the following are in my opinion the most critical: ' 

1. Include secoQdary school educators and counselors on national and state advisory 
committeefon occupational information. Use this mechanism to insure that the content 
and format of career and labor market information meets not only distributional but 
educative purposes. 

2. Identify professional organizations which are concerned about tfie development and 
delivery of career and labor market information at ^he secondary school and solicit 
consultative relationships with such groups. 

3. Create selected university centers funded to study the use of career and labor market 
information, the comparative effects of different delivery systems, and the information 
requirements of special needs populations. V 

4. Assist existing clearinghouses on commercial and governmental information to 
evaluate and disseminate career and labor market information pertinent to the 
secondary school population. 

5. Develop a national network of short-term insert/ice training experiences for secondary 
school counselors in the use of labor market and career information. Provide additional 
support for the emerging NOICC/SOICC Career Information Delivery Systems. 

^ ^, Convene national and state conferences designed to train counselor educators to 
' include competency-based preparation' in career and labor market information as part 
of school counselor preparation programs. 

7. Develop cooperation bfetween state departments of labor and state departments of 
education in implementing certification standards for school counselors which include 
the ability to use career and labor market information and the SOICC CIDs. 

8. Support efforts to implement the formal agreements for school counselors and 
employment service cour)«6lors to share labor market inform'ation and the placement 
process for studentsjeflf^ging in career planning or entry into the labor force. Provide 
state and local insefyice progranns deliberately planned to bring school counselors and 
employment counsel oh^ogether to fconsider the rationale for and the implementation of 
such joint action. Reinstitute opportunities for- school counselors to serve during the 
summer in short-term roles in employment service offices. 

9. Identify and bring into a cooperative relationship persons in both state departitients of 
labor and of educatibo with expertise in the development, dissemination, and use of 
labor market informatibn. 

10. Identify potential sources of localized labor market information from groups in the 
private sector, research and development organizations, economic and manpowers 
planning agencies, apprenticeship councils, and other such sources which have nir 
typically provided such information for public use. 
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11. UruJortako an imniediato study of^the knowledjie and skills nooded by sclu)ol 
counselors and other secondary school personrTel to use labor niarkot information 
l.u:lude on this study the d(M)ree to wfiich knowled.je ,md skills <.,o constant across 
student subpopulations. Convert such information into instructional modules which 
can be mte(jrate<i into inservice and preservice instruction for counselors. 

12. Examine the degree to which employment service counselors are competent to work 
with secondary school personnel and students in improving the use of labor market 
information Where problems exist, create a network of training experiences desiqne(f 
to assist employment service counselors to understand decision making needs of ' 
setondary school students and the purposes for labor market information use in the 
secondary school. 

13. Examine the likely utility and use of various components of career information del/very 
systems to determine who will have access to them, those most likely to use them and 
the probability of use of alternate forms of information delivery. 

14. Identify the frequency of use of various career/labor market information classification 
systems by secondary schools so that new information systems can easily be interfaced 
with existing systems. 

) 
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TOWARD IMPROVED UTILIZATION 
OF CAREER INFORMATION FOR YOUTH: 

A PERSPECTIVE 

A Reaction by Evelyn Gan^g/ass 



My response to Dr. Herr's insightful paper is to concur with and expand on a number of themes 
I was asked to respond not as an expert in career information, but as a program planner concerned 

sr^^rFOPAf^Th'' ''"^ ^'"^^^^ '''' Employmem Demonstration 

Projec s Act YEDPA). This mandate .s contained in YEDPA's governing statement of purpose. 

to enhance the job prospects and career opportunities, and such training and supportive services 
in 11 ZT'li"" particif^atns to secure suitable and appropriate unsubsidized employment 

•n the public and private sectors of the economy." 

I am concerned, therefore, with the structuring of program activities that help develop employ- 
abil.ty among young people. For CETA youth programs, a youth reaches the status of being employable 
rkills work tlMZl' i'^^'^ding basic academic competencies, vocational 

mn 7 !F u ^'n'"""' ^'"'^ « degree of self-awareness and 

motivation to nj^&nage these skills for purposes of obtaining and holding a job. 

This ability to think about oneself in terms of the world of work and in relation to specific 
occupational options is an important milestone in the career maturation process and is the purpose 
tor which most career information programs should be undertaken 

^in X^^c^ ' ^'T ! P°P"'^*'°" primarily economically disadvantaged youth. Many of them are 
minority Some o them are in school, some are not; none of them have established themselves 
firmly within the labor market. My emphasis on this segment of the populaTfijgJc not to minimize 
the career information needs of all youth but to focus attention on the pressii^eed for public 
intervention strategies regarding this population. 

'"or most youth, a great deal of information about educational and employment opportunities 
•s learned during the normal process of growing up. For some youth, however, often those who live 
m central-city poverty areas and isolated rural areas where there are limited opportunities for work 
or education, access to information and role models is limited. Such youth rely heavily on CETA 
career education and other career information programs to broaden horizons and provide sufficient 
mformation with which to make career and education-related decisions. Without affirmative programs 
to help youth gam an awarenes^f themselves and the world of work, their options will be limited. 

The more a youth with limited access to information and other opportunities for developing 
career matuhty falls behind his or her peers in self-awareness, basic skills development ability to 
cope within hi^ or her community, the harder it is for that youth to overcome the accumulated 
deficits which act as barriers to employment. In a sense, early attention to career-related concepts 
and competencies, whether in school or otherwise, serve to head off more intransigent problems later 
as youth get older and more set in their behavior patterns. 
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Mos youtf, fo.n t.vn .,ui (iftoor, yoms oUi .uo not ...mly to settio down to course of intensive 
kill (k^dopnuM,! .datocj to <, specific ,oh, nor are most employers willinq to <,ive sirch youtf, cluHire 

to vvo.k ,t m.M,mu,fnl ,ol,s witl, crer, pntenn..!." Y<,uth .,t ,l,e youn„er end of tl,e spectrin .„ 
east wrth.n Lb lA s aqe rostrict.or,s, need to explore a variety of career options and to cfevelop'a 

v!; Mh f ^''^'V as individuals relate to adult roles sod, as work. For in school 

yoiitn, scfiool hw;ornes a fooaf point for nuicfi of this activity. 

.r«.,c-!^J ^T*' qet older, exploration f^ecomes more intO^isive i,nd Ixnjins to focu« on more specific 
areas of interest. Finally, as tfiey enter tfieir early twenties, most youth have narrowed their occupa 
tional choices, have matured, and are ready to f)e(jin career employment. Their knowledge and 
maturity IS acquired both formally through school and other structured programs and informally 
t!Zt ^'■'7^^^ trial-and error experiences in the labor market. All youth make decisions 

r.e.]drdin(j education, career preparation, and employment whether it is deciding whether or not to 
drop out of school, deciding on whether to pursue the long preparatory route required to become a 
brain surgeon, or finding out about community resources available for child care as a first step to 
(jettiny a )ob. ^ 

Viewed in the broader context of career exploration and career choice, virtually every type of 
activity undertaken within the context of youth employment and training programs is potentially 
re evant to a discussion of career information delivery. (Vly intent is to look at the delivery of career- 
information as one element in a structured employability development prograrii. 

This last fiscal year, the Employment and Training Administration spent close to $40 million 
on labor market information. The Bureau of Labor Statistics spent several million dollars more and 
!. L.1rl*7' <^cc"Pat'onal Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC), jointly funded by DOL 
and HEW, supported another $10 million of activities. Under CETA, approximately $4 million went 
to statewide programs of labor market information including career counseling and information 
Millioris more are spent annually at the local level on tfie provision of career guidance, counseling 
and information services under CETA programs. Specifically, a nationwide survey of CETA-LEA 
agreements under the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP), conducted during the 
vvmter of 1978-79, found that counseling and the provision of labor market information were among 
the transition services offered in at least 80 percent of all programs. 

The prevalence of these activities and the massive financial commitment to their Implementation 
obligates those of us responsible for program administration to pay particular attention to the quality 
of services being provided. During the past two and a half years since the passage of YEDPA we in 
the Department of Labor's Office of Youth Programs, have invested approximately half a billion 
dollars of discretionary resources in a wide variety of research and demonstration projects to test 
and refine various intervention strategies that traditionally rpake up employment and training activities 
for youth: These include the delivery of career information directly or within the context of work 
experience, skill training, counseling, guidance, and career exploration activities Incentive and 
demonstration funding has been used to develop program models, identify best practices and so staff 
training and curriculum development. It has also been used to test the comparative advaritage of 
various mten/ention strategies in accomplishing desired outcomes for youth. These desired outcomes 
and interventions differ, of course, depending on the age of youth, whether they are In or out of 
school, and whether or not they are in the labor market. For Instance, a career information program 
for junior high school students would be more generalized and exploratory than one for high school 
luniors and seniors who are faced with the prospect of looking for full-time jobs upon graduation 
And both of these programs would differ considerably from a program for nineteen- and twenty-year- 
old graduates of advanced skill training programs who are ready to enter full-time employment in a 
chosen occupational field. ^ 
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Our efforts itufio Office of Youtfi Programs fuivo boon primarily focused on helpinq youtli 
f)ott(?r us(? career information in (iwelopimi wotk r.>latmj hohaviof s, ptcpatinq (or r.uofr ontry, ami 
rnakwuj docisions reijardmy work and oducatton options. Wfiile we have insistecf on the use of vali(f 
and appropriate informatioti, we have left the concerns about the content an(f meclianlsms for 
delivery of information to otiiers sucli as NO ICC. 

Under our knowledge development mandate, we have implomontnd numerous structured 
experiments in this area including projects designed to lielp youth learn about the world of work 
through better use of information resources in the community, family support in jof) searcli and 
early work experiences. Iti other projects, the Campfire Girls, YWCA, and other voluntary youth 
serving agencies are implementing career exploration and employment related education programs 
Community based organizations such as SER and tlie Urban League, the United States Employment 
Service, and others are involved in programs to provide world of-work orientation, counseling and 
coaching in developing job seeking skills. The private sector, under the auspeces of such organizations 
as community e<lucation and work councils, provides opportunities for youth to visit worksrtes, talk 
t0 workers, and generally learn what working is all about. Some programs are classroom -based- others 
are experiential. Some are full semester or year long courses; others are short-term and focus on such 
activities as workshops, field trips, and career days. Teachers, counselors, parents, employers and 
• union representatives play different roles, but all for the purpose of increasing youth's knowledge 
about the world of work and how to prepare for and function in it. 

My reference to these varied complementary activities is to make the point that information 
can be transmitted in many ways; it is not to suggest that the definition of career information 
services be broadened to include the full range of employability development services. Information 
delivery is oaly one of many such activities. How dependent it is on other activities is directly related 
to the ability of those receiving career delivery services to make effective use of the information 
being transmitted. Some youth are ready to use career information services without assistance; others 
may require extensive support arid reinforcement before the information can be internalized and 
put to good use. In the majority of cases, information delivery cannot stand alone. 

As the research continues and conceptual refinement of programs takes place, millions of dollars 
are spent on programs in which the counselors, teachers, and other persons working directly with 
youth lack basic familiarity with career information resources. If we are serious about having youth 
use career information effectively, we must train the staff who deliver such information. They need 
to know what types of information sources are available; how to select information appropriate for 
the youth to be served; the program context in which the information is to be used; how to structure 
th> delivery of information so that it can be understood by users; and how to ensure that the infor 
mation is reliable, up-to-date, and relevant to the community being served. 

We must get those who work with youth as well as those who plan and manage the programs 
in which they work to understand the benefit that can be derived from using labor market, occupa- 
tional, and educational information. Lastly, we must get local program deliverers, no matter which 
legislative authority they are funded under, to coordinate their services. 

The diversity of program deliverers and special purpose programs adds strength to tfie nation's 
employability development and education system. If local program deliverers are to make the most 
of the breadth of expertise that exists, it is important for them to become familiar with what other 
programs are doing, with the people associated with these programs, as well as \o«thihe strengths and 
limitations of systems and the materials they produce. One way to help bring this about is to develop 
networks of users and producers of career information at the local, state, and national levels. This is 
not a new theme, but it can be done. The number of organizations and constituencies is overwhelming, 
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I>ro,rts7reVS^r''"r^^''' f ' ''T "'I'""" '''''' ''''''''' ^^^^'-''^f^^^^' -^*tto„ 
h^ At H ' '"'^ evaluaticis ar« conciucto(J „i relative, isolation fro,Ti each 

other. At the stdte level, agencies responsihle fo, labor inaiket inlorniation state depat tinetUs o< 
educat.cr and state career information delivery systems often barely talk io l;l!i'mhe;. 

rnnr,^n!!''^ r '"'^ '"^^^''^^^'P "^t'^nal and state Occupational Informatio.i 

smZ t nZorrr^^ participants at this symposium, local information and mutual 

support networks can be fostered and mac}6 v.able. Let us hope that this symposiu,i> will serve to 
set this process in motion and help us move toward a unified career information delivery system 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE STUDY 



. 8v convening leaders from national, state, and local labor and education agencies the 
symposiunn provided opportunities for both presenters and participants to make suggestions for 
UTipr^ving and expanding the use of career and labor market information. Successful information 
delivery mUst focus on three elements: data production, information dissemination, and usage. 

Improving usage, through upgraded inservice and preservice efforts, is the theme of the 
recommendations listed below. These recommendations have been reviewed by participants but / 
they should not be viewed as reflecting consensus from the total (jroup. Instead, thev\8re issues in // 
one important area which need further-study so that sound projects and programs caiAbe instituted 



Inservice for Guidance Personnel 



Identifying Skills Needed by 
Guidance Personnel 



To enable clients to effectively use career and labor market information. It is imperative to 
tram the staff that delivers such information by making them aware of the types of Information 
sources that are available and providing them with the following skills: how to identify and select 
information appropriate for the client to be served and tfie program context in which it is to be used- 
how to structure the delivery of information so that It can be undersKfod by users- and how to 
assess whether or not the information is reliable, up to date, and relevant to the community being 



Collaborating for Improved Training 

Ajiiajor long-term commitment to a consistent and well-planned career and labor market 
information inservice program for career guidance personnel needs to be made. This should be 
earned but on a planned schedule throughout a number of years. A variety of methods should be 
attempted and evaluated to determine which is most effective. Possible leadership could come from 
a corisortium of university counselor education faculty. State Departments of Education State 
Eniployment Security Agencies, State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees (SOICC) 
and state or regional Career Information Systems (CIS), many of which are and have been training ' 
counselors in the application of career and labor market information. 

m 

Organizing a National Training Network ^ 

/Mn.JIi! Labor and the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 

(INUILC) should develop a jiational network which would provide for a cadre di highly interested 
and able counselor trainers to work with Department of Labor officials in developing a one- or two- 
week career and labor market information inservice program, to be held anndfelly. Another means of 
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i:Huitituj a rapid tnipiict on tlu? insoivico iioods of ciuiMM (imdaiico (xmsoiiiioI would l)o for tl)(? 
l)«p.-irttmt)t of L.»l)or or NOICC to (muhxjo fiftomi or tW(Mitv of tin; l)(;st ddiilifiml CiUctM oriiMMrd 
(UHinS(>l()r (>du(Mti()n institutions .iiid li.jv<> tln>n I.MdiiKj l.u iilty conduct ow woelv woil^sliops in 
thrt'o or four nearl)v states. Represontatives of thoso institutions slioukf Ix; assiMiil)l(;d for a cotuprt? 
luMisivo hriefincj, trainituj, and planniru) sossion witfi tlio DopartmcMit of Lal)oi and NOICC. 

Developing Locali/ed Information 

> 

In an effort to provide tfie most useful information possil)le to clients, it is recommencfod that 
tin? Department of Labor consider redesigning tfu; content atuf sqope of fottficominq career and 
lal)or marl<et information to include additional procfucts at the local level. Should it be unrealistic 
to change existing delivery strategies, it is suggested that acfditional materials- pampfilets or other 
|)i/f)lications-be developed to meet the expressed neecf. 



Developing Training Materia^ for 
Community-Based Counselors 

Because a substantial amount of counseling and delivery of career and laboMiiarl<et information 
IS conducted outside^the school setting, it is suggested that special staff developriTent programs be 
developed for such audienwjs^SOlCC, community agencies, and CETA personnel. In developing 
appropriate materials, it is recommended that the Department of Labor develop basic materials that 
could l^e tailored or adaprted to particular problems, populations, and localities. To ensure that staff 
development activities be ongoing, it is also recommended that community support networl<s be \ 
Seated including all ajencies involved in providing career and labor marl<et information to various 
lien tele. 

initiating Counselor Internshji^s 

internships are recommended to l<eep practicing counselors and other career guidance specialists 
current with changing career and labor marl<et data and formats. State employment service staff 
could share information and materials with career guidance personnel to better equip them to provide 
information to students. Within the internship experience, learners would gain a broad e^Cposure to 
the total process of developing and using career and laber marl<et information and would acquire an 
appreciation of the value and 119^ of such data. / -- , 

fmprovii^ Interaction Between 
Developers and Users 

Career guidance personnel need to be proficient at assisting students to know hovtf to use 
occupational information materials in malting career decisions. Since many counselors find that 
career labor marl<et information is not provided in a format that is easily used, it is suggested that 
each state (possibly through NOICC/SOICC or CIS) convene a worl<shop for both producers and 
users of career and labor market information. Workshops would be designed to meet the following 
objectives: 

(1) to improve communication between producers and users; 

(2) to devise plans for increasing working relationships; and 

(3) to provide special methods and techniques for specific counseling agencies and settings. 
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Establishing Agreemetm Between 

School and Employment Counselors ' 

* It is necessary to reassert the establisfiod need for formal agreeMnonts hetweeti career yuNiance 
. personnel and employment service counselors. Sharincj labor market information facilitates career 
planning) and entry into the labor force. State and local inservice programs need to be deliberately 
planned to bring school counselors and employment counselors together to consider the rationale for 
and the implementation of such joint action. Opportunities for career guidance personnel to serve 
durin(fthe summer in short term roles in employment service offices should be instituted, reinstituted 
and expanded. 

The degree to which employment service counselors are interested and skilled to work with 
secondary school personn^and students in improving the use of career and labor market information 
needs to be examined. Where problems exist, a network of training experiences should be designed 
to assist employment service counselors to understand decision making and planning needs of 
secondare) school students and the purposes for labor market information use in the secondary school. 

Preservfce for Guidance Personnel 

Developing Curriculum Materials 

In order to make career and labor market information an integral part of current and future 
counselor education programs, it is recommended that the Department of Labor sporisor the develop- 
ment of appropriate curriculum materials by national professional associa^ons and counselor educators. 
A multi-year project should be launched to develop, field test, ^nd evaluate a model program. If 
published by the Government Printing Office, the materials (possibly including a text, workbook, 
arid instructor's manual) could be inexpensively produced and wide/y distributed. 



Changing Certification 



Certification of counselors and other specialized guidance personnel should be changed, where 
necessary, to include increased competency in career development by requiring competency-based 
counselor education programs. Likewise, recertification shoul^ require such programs. Cooperation 
must„,be developed between state departments of labor and state departments of edudtetion in imple- 
menting certffication standards for school counselors that include the ability to use (^reer and labor 
market information and the SOICC Career Information Delivery Systems. Additional impact on 
including such certification requirements could be made through the influence exerted by pr6fessional 
associations and the nation's accrediting agencies. Hf^^-^ 

« Conduct jniy Workshops for Counselor Educators 

Because the use of labor market information typically has not been emphasized in masters and 
doctoral prbgrams, it is recommended that counselor educators and others who train users of labor 
market information receive special training. Special workshops and meetings sponsored by staVleyel " 
Department of Labor personnel in cooperation with State Departments of Education is suggested as 
, a viable approach. 



s 
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Integrating Counselor and 

Teach*?! Education Programs 



Counselor educition programs need to ho it)tO()tmo(l witli toaclior (Hkicmion procjrinns if \Uo 
l aroer (juidance programs includiiiy career and lal)or market infortnation aro to realize their potential 
m the schools. Teachers atui counselors must learn how they can help each (^iher in providinq career 
learniix) experiences for students. 
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